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What price peace? 
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When the 
weathers 
like this 


Simply do 
this 


COOLING? You're not fooling! These are Arrow 
Lightweights! So tissue-light, so breeze-inviting, 
you'll feel as if you’ve just buttoned up a zephyr! 
These shirts and sports shirts (and shorts) come 
in a selection of cool summer colors, and they're 
tailored the way you'd expect from Arrow. 


So this summer, let the rest of the world go fry! 
Take it easy, take it breezy in Arrow Lightweights! 
ALL are “Sanforized’’-labeled (won't shrink out 
of fit)! Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. Makers of 
Arrow Shirts, Ties, Sports Shirts, Handkerchiefs, 


ARROW 


LIGHTWEIGHT 


SHIRTS and SPORTS SH/RTS 
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Rubber drives a 200-fon punch 


A typical example of B.F. Goodrich product improvement 


ETAL things you see every day 
M take shape on a giant press like 
this. Two hundred tons of force and 
iron are walloped down on unshaped 
metal and first thing you know you 
have a refrigerator door or hub cap 
for a car. The four rubber belts at 
the top give the press its punch. But 
when they ran at full speed, shocks 
from the press made ordinary V belts 
go to pieces in a few days. 

The press maker called in B.F. 
Goodrich men. What about the grom- 
met V belt? It had been developed by 
B.F.Goodrich to give V belt users 
more wear for their money. Could 
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grommet belts stand the shocks on the 
big presses? They began using this 
different kind of V belt and found it 
not only took the punishment longer 
but did a better job of running the 
press too. Grommet belts are more 
flexible, don’t slip as much as ordinary 
belts. 

A grommet is a tension member 
inside the belt. It’s made like a giant 
cable except that it’s endless —a cord 
loop made by winding heavy cord on 
itself. There are two grommets in every 
belt, and they make B. F. Goodrich 
V belts cur V bele costs for industries 
as much as 50 per cent. Only B. F. 


Goodrich makes the grommet belt. 

An improved product like the grom- 
met belt is typical of all products under 
constant study by B.F.Goodrich re- 
search. No product is ever considered 
perfect; we are always at work looking 
for ways to help customers do jobs 
better for less, That's why it will pay 
you to call in your BFG distributor 
when you need industrial rubber prod- 
ucts. The B. F. Goodrich Company, In- 
dustrial and General Products Division, 
Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 
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Even Mrs. Beale 


never knew how narrow 


f€ really was... 





TT? TELEPHONE on Fred Conlin’s desk 
rang. He picked it up. “Conlin talking.” 

“Mrs. Conlin talking,” the voice on the 
other end mimicked. “I just wanted to know 


if you'd be home for dinner at the regular 
time tonight, Fred.” 


Fred glanced at the calendar on his desk 
and said, “Looks as if I will, Mary. Any- 
thing special?” 


“Well, I was wondering if you could pick 
up Nancy on the way. She's over at Susan 
Beale’s birthday party, and it will be over 
about six. Would you stop for her?” 


As Fred Conlin was driving down Locust 
Street toward the Beale house it occurred to 
him that Susan Beale must now be ten 
years old—the same age as his own daughter, 
Nancy—because they were in the same 
grade at school. 


And if that was so, then it was already 
nine years since Susan’s father was killed in 
that accident up state... nine years since 
he had gone to tell Susan’s mother about 
the provisions her husband had made for 
her and the child. 


He remembered how Tom Beale had kept 


wanting to put off talking about more life 
insurance—first “until he was better fixed,” 
then “until next summer,” and finally 
“until business picked up a little.” But Fred 
had kept right on—and it was the additional 
New York Life insurance Tom Beale even- 
tually did take that had made all the differ- 
ence to his family. Fred was sure that even 
Mrs. Beale never fully realized by what a 
narrow margin she and Susan had missed 
being deprived of so many things that 
mattered... 


Fred stopped the car and waved to Mrs. 
Beale as Nancy came running down the 
path, 


As they were driving home the child said, 
« oe > ” 
“Dad, Susan had such a nice party today. 


Fred smiled. “I’m glad to hear that, 
Nancy.” He drove in silence for a moment, 
thinking how good it was to know that 
Susan would be able to have many, many 
nice birthdays just like the other children. 
Then he added, “Yes, Honey, gladder than 
you think...” 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


Naturally, names «ied in this sory are fictitious, 










Secret intelligence in World War II 
gave word Axis munitions workers were 
cold drawing the 88 mm shellcases out 
of steel in fewer operations at higher 
speeds...and drilling and grinding at 
speeds higher than in this country... 
with the help of an amazingly efficient 
cooling and cutting oil. 


AFTER the war, General Aniline ran 
down the mysterious agent... Emulsifier 
STH, a revolutionary lubricant that 
looks like automotive oil, but forms an 
emulsion with water, and clings more 
closely to metals than oil or water... 
better dissipates the heat developed in 
cutting, drawing, grinding, or stamping. 

In 1948, Emulsifier STH promised to 
be important in the metal-working 
industry. Then we found it was toxic 
to workers. GA chemists spent many 
months finding the cause. STH itself was 
safe enough, but the irritating chemical 
used at one stage of the manufacture, 
lee was not altogether consumed in the 
i. 17 process. Months of experiment 


“ 
we 
4: ee 


followed before techniques and controls 
were finally developed to eliminate the 
injurious material. 

GA now supplies STH to meet the 
growing demands of national defense. 
Today this emulsifier is harmless to the 





men using it...and speeds drills and 
saves steel, cuts the tough alloys easily, 
combats rusting, doubles the life of tool 
steel, saves scarce tungsten, permits the 
machines to produce more, at fewer 
manhours and lower reject rates. GA 
technicians will give any interested 
manufacturer the details. 


EMuLsIFIER STH is the product of 
patient, plodding, painstaking routine 
research...carried on by hundreds of 





people in General Aniline’s Central 
Research Laboratories at Easton, Pa. 
These researchers rarely make the front 
pages, or supply Hollywood with scripts, 
but their individual and collective efforts 
result in new products and processes, 
and improvement of present ones...a 
continuous contribution to American 
business, to public health, safety, and 
improved living standards. 


With its huge plants at Rensselaer, 
N. Y. and at Grasselli, N. J., General 
Aniline is the largest domestic producer 
of high quality dyestuffs ... Its Ansco 
Division at Binghamton, N. Y. is the 
oldest US supplier of photographic film, 
papers and cameras... And its Ozalid 
Division at Johnson City, N. Y. makes 
Ozalid facsimile reproducing machines 
and sensitized papers that save time, cut 
costs for American business, 

Indispensable to national defense, 
and peacetime living...General Aniline 
is a good company to work for and with, 
worth knowing and watching. 


General Aniline & Film Corporation 


... From Research to Reality ...230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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rooms hair Remembered Hero Q 


Sir: 


In Time, June 25, you say that Pfc. Willie . s a 
ame was the first Negro since the in gracious living 
a me Spanish-American War to win the Congres- 
| sional Medal of Honor .. . : 





I have the very distinct impression that the 

first man in World War II to win the Con- 

4 y he bs gressional Medal was a Negro aboard one of 

Y WS 00: SO the ships at Pearl Harbor when the Japs at- 
tacked. Did I dream it, or did a Negro per- 

form one of the outstanding feats of heroism 


\ / at Pearl Harbor? If I didn’t dream it, who 
was the man, and where can I find the details 
of what happened and what honors the man | 
received ? 


Joun L. ANDERSON 

Glen Gardner, N.J. 
@ Long-memoried Reader Anderson is 
thinking of Doris (“Dorie”) Miller, 
messman aboard the battleship Ari- 
Never | zona, who on the morning of Dec. 7, 
Plastered | 1941 dashed to the bridge, helped carry 
D his mortally wounded captain to a 
own place of greater safety, then manned a 
y No Obvious | machine gun and blasted away at Jap .-better sound...better buy 
Fé Odor | Planes until his ammunition ran out. 


<I, Admiral Chester W. Nimitz pinned a +hy Awadgiitat, 

















Navy Cross on Miller in 1942 for “‘dis- | 
~ ee A ; ; 
i Kreml is the hair | tinguished devotion to duty, extraordi- M 
+ . 7 . 
re MS tonic preferred | ary courage and disregard of his own ba inact 
bee A personal safety.” Two years later, he- 


among top business 


and professional men roic Dorie Miller was lost at sea—Ep. Widiny = nadin = phoraguaph 
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schools. Fast drying, soft, absorbent, 
lint-free, economical. Available 





| 
| Best for factories, hospitals, stores, 


through your local paper merchant. 
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.. WALTER J. BLACK, PRESIDENT OF THE CLASSICS CLUB, 
INVITES YOU TO ACCEPT FREE 


Roth of these beautifally Cound, supertly decorated editions off 


PLATO » ARISTOTLE 


FIVE GREAT DIALOGUES 


OTHING short of amazing is the way these 
classics—written two thousand years ago— 
hit so many nails squarely on the head today! Here, 
in the clearest reasoning in all literature, two of the 
greatest scholars of all time tell us how to live in- 
telligently happy lives, whether we possess worldly 
wealth or only the riches that lie hidden in our 
hearts and minds. Little escaped the reflections and 
discussions of Plato and Aristotle. They were 
mighty pioneers in the field of knowledge, and 
their ideas are astonishingly timely now. 


ON MAN IN THE UNIVERSE 


PLATO is presented in the famous Jowett trans- 
lation, and contains the five great dialogues— 
Apology, Crito, Phaedo, Symposium, and the Republic. 
ARISTOTLE includes the five celebrated essays— 
Metaphysics, Parts of Animals, Nicomachean Ethics, 
Politics, and Poetics. These splendid De Luxe Clas- 
sics Club Editions have been brilliantly edited and 
annotated by Louise Ropes Loomis, Professor 
Emeritus of Wells College. Both books will be cor- 
nerstones of your library. And both are yours /ree, 
as membership gifts from The Classics Club! 


Why The Classics Club Offers You These Two Books Free 


ILL. YOU ADD these two volumes to 

your library—as membership gifts 
from The Classics Club? You are invited 
to join today . . . and to receive on ap- 
proval beautiful editions of the worid’s 
greatest masterpieces. 


These books, selected unanimously by 
distinguished literary authorities, were 
chosen because they offer the greatest en- 
joyment and value to the “pressed for 
time” men and women of today. 


Why Are Great Books Called “Classics” ? 


A true “‘classic’’ is a living book that 
will never grow old. For sheer fascination 
it can rival the most thrilling modern novel. 
Have you ever wondered how the truly 

reat books have become ‘“‘classics’’? First, 
teeth they are so readable. They would 
not have lived unless they were read; they 
would not have been read unless they were 
interesting. To be interesting they had to 
be easy to understand. And those are the 
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very qualities which characterize these se- 
lections: readability, interest, simplicity. 


Only Book Club of Its Kind 


The Classics Club is different from all other book 
clubs. 1. Ic distributes to its members the world’s 
classics at a low price, 2, Its members are not obli- 
gated to take any specific number of books. 3. Its 
volumes (which are being used today in many lead- 
ing colleges and universities) are luxurious De Luxe 
Editions—bound in the fine buckram ordinarily 
used for $5 and $10 bindings. They have tinted page 
tops, are richly stamped in genuine gold, which will 
fetain its original lustre—books you and your chil- 
dren will read and cherish for many years. 


A Trial Membership Invitation to You 


You are invited to accept a Trial Membership. With 
your first book will be sent an advance notice about 
future selections, You may reject any book you do 
not wish. You need not sabe any specific number of 
books—only the ones you want. No money in ad- 
vance, no membership fees. You may cancel mem- 
bership any time. 


Mail this Invitation Form now. Paper, printing, 
binding costs are rising. This low price—and your 
FREE copies of PLATO and ARISTOTLE—cannot 
be assured unless you respond promptly. THE CLAS- 
SICS CLUB, One Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


ee A ee ee ee 





Saae see ees eeeeseeeseeesersssss 





Walter J. Black, President 
THE CLASSICS CLUB 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

Please enroll me asa Trial Member and send me, FREE, 
the beautiful 2-volume De Luxe Classics Club Editions 
of PLATO and ARISTOTLE, together with the currence 
selection. 

I am not obligated to take any specific number of 
books and I am to receive an advance description of fu- 
ture selections. Also, I may reject any volume before of 
after I receive it, and I may cancel my membership when- 
ever I wish. 


For each volume I decide to keep I will send you $2.89 


lus a few cents mailing charges. (Books shipped in 
USA only.) 


tv eae gpa e/tiecieinin orene'eitet (ifany)....Seate...... 
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no.l specialist 
in packing! 





Your local Allied Agent is listed in the classified 
telephone directory. Agents from coast to coast. 


NO.1 ON U.S. HIGHWAYS « NO.1 IN SERVICE © NO.1 IN YOUR COMMUNITY 
6 











One Cause Only 
Sir: 

In an article on Albania [Trme, May 14] 
the statement is made that the “Free Albania 
Committee whose headquarters is in New 
York City ... wants to bring back King 
Zog, now in exile in Egypt.” This statement 
is not correct. It ignores the fundamental 
conception of the National Committee for a 
Free Albania [which] is dedicated to the 
struggle for the liberation of Albania from 
Communist tyranny. As such, it is outside and 
above party politics... 

Hasan Dostr 
President 
Executive Committee of the National 
Committee for a Free Albania 
New York City 


Pictures in Color 


Sir: 
Congratulations on your recent use of color 
printing for news and art pictures . . . This is 


to let you know that one subscriber appreci- 
ates [it]. 

MARGARET MERTON 
St. Marys, Ohio 


Sir: 

. .. The six pages devoted to scenes in Brit- 
ain in the July 2 issue might well have been 
reproductions of Turners and Constables. 

I hope the practice of including the color 
pages will be continued as a regular part of 
the magazine format. 

Mortimer H., SLOTNICK 
New York City 


Beefs, Hopes & Nominations 


Sir: 

Wouldn't it be grand for the Grand Old 
Party and the nation if we presented a na- 
tional and congressional slate in 1952 that 
provided at the very least constructive con- 
servatism and a feasible alternative to the 
present idea-starved Administration? 

I would suggest that in order to provide 
this we kick the Dixiecrats in the Republican 
Party like Mundt, Bricker, McCarthy, Reece, 
et al out of the party and nominate a liberal 
for President ... 1 think that either Earl 
Warren or Wayne Morse would fit the bill. 


Davin Carco 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Sir: 
. . . If only the Republicans would nomi- 
nate a progressive such as Duff or Stassen ... 
ELEANOR LANG 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Sir: 

In “Letters to the Editor,” the constant 
smearing of Republicans, such as Taft, Mar- 
tin, Bricker, Wherry, Cain, Hickenlooper, by 
so-called “modern” Republicans is sickening! 
They decry the mess into which the socialis- 
tic-minded “New” and “Fair” Dealers have 
gotten our country, but resent the very men 
who aggressively fight “Socialjsm” and “Col- 
lectivism” . . . How can we ever change the 
mess without changing the ideas that created 
the mess? 

I am a 32-year-old veteran and not a 
wealthy old moss-back, as “they” try to 
paint all Taft supporters. 

Ricuarp E, LAWRENCE 
Canton, Ohio 


Sir: 

All is not lost for the Republicans. There 
are good men in the party, regardless of the 
pessimism expressed in “Letters to the Edi- 
COR a0 x 

I have in mind ... our own good New 
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“fq \ ROSELLA HIGHTOWER, 


for the audience. Says Mr. Georges Milenoff, 
director of the ballet school,‘‘In spite of 


air, and moisture, nothing affects the 
handsome looks of our Samson Chairs. 


of fine quality seating with top honors.” 


ete a 
eer eer are =: 


Florida Ballet School finds 2000 
Samson folding chairs ideal 
for constant outdoor use ! 


When you’re looking for the best, low-cost way to 
seat your audience—be sure to get Samson Folding 
Chairs. Sturdy, comfortable, easy to fold, stack 
and store—you’re certain of years of service from 
these famous “‘strong-enough-to-stand-on” chairs! 
Whether it’s for schools, churches, or any other 
use, your local public seating distributor will help 
you pick the Samson Folding Chair that fits your 
needs. Or write Samson direct for full details. 


There’s a Samson folding chair for every public seating need 


Shwayder Bros., Inc. Public Seating Division, Detroit 29, Michigan 
Also makers of Samson Folding Furniture and Samsonite Luggage; 
Luggage Division, Denver 9, Colorado, 
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constant exposure to hot sun, salt — 
F oo —- 
They’ re really rugged—pass every test 


world-famous prima ballerina, performing before a capacity 
crowd at the Milenoff Ballet Theatre, Coral Gables, Florida. 
2000 Samson Folding Chairs provide perfect comfort 


. . 
‘A 











/ (Mustrated: 
Samaon 1600 Series 
All-Metal Chair) 
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UGHT and white sand pose no problem to 
photographer who depends on the G-E PR-1, 








JNENGELLED 
VALUE! 


X 


By any yordstick you choose 
—the New Yorker offers you 
more real hotel valve than ever. 
Location, service, comfort, cost 
make this New York's outstand- 
ing popular-priced hotel. 2500 
rooms—many with television. 
Direct tunnel to Penn Station. 


HOTEL 


New Yorker 


New York 


Frank L. Andrews, President _ 
Gene Voit, General Manager. 
Phone: LOngacre 3-1000 











FOR 
light areas, plan your shot with the PR-1 meter. 


Push-button ease for better pictures 


THE SUPERB PR-1 


EXPOSURE METER 


Just press, set, and read. “The meter with a 
MEMORY” gives correct camera settings at 
a glance. Complete for movies and stills. 
Compact; easy to use. Makes a grand gift. 
See the PR-1 meter at your photographic 


dealer’s. 
General Electric, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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Wins best of breed award 
at Milwaukee Dog Show! 


Handler Richard Cooper admires Frejax 
Firebrand Fluff, winner of top Springer 
Spaniel honors at the Wisconsin Kennel 
Club’s show. Says Cooper,"“Winning even 
one best of breed award proves a dog is 
top-notch. And this fellow has won five of 
them. His all-around physical fitness is 
due largely to proper diet—a must for any 
dog I show. Armour’s Dash Dog Food 
supplies a complete, balanced diet and it’s 
fortified with liver, the richest of all 
meats!” Start your dog on Dash today! 


Dash—fortified with liver! 








Hampshire Senator—Styles Bridges. His run- 
ning mate: Henry Cabot Lodge Jr. of Mas- 
sachusetts ... 

Mrs. ELeanor G. Price 
Dover, N.H. 


Criminal Heads 
Sir: 

. . . When you state that one of Ecuador's 
most noteworthy products is “shrunk- 
en heads” [June 25], you not only mis- 
inform your readers, but you border on 
the sensational type of journalism which 
is not in keeping with the fine traditions of 
Tme. 

Ecuadorian shrunken heads are to be 
found in museums side by side with scalps of 
white men murdered by North American In- 
dians in days gone by. Shrunken heads are 
the product of crime, and crime is punishable 
by law in Ecuador. . . 

Ecuador’s most noteworthy product is and 
has always been cacao, which heads the list 
of exports. 

C. DurAN-BALLEN 
Coasul Geneial 
New York City 


Anyway, It Was the U.S. 
Sir: 

Time, June 25, says: “Ecuador’s President 
Galo Plaza Lasso. Born: Feb. 17, 1906, in 
Brooklyn.” 

A staunch upholder of Greenwich Village 
hopes Time will get President Galo Plaza 
started in life where he actually started. 

Morcan T. RILEY 
New York City 


Sir: 

PLEASE—Ireland’s Prime Minister Eamon 
de Valera was not “Manhattan-born” | Time, 
June 25]. He was born in Brooklyn... 
birthplace of Ecuador’s President Galo Plaza 


Lasso. 
E. J. Kerty 
Chicago 


Now, all together: Galo Plaza Lasso 
was born in the Hotel Marlton in Man- 
hattan’s Greenwich Village. Eamon de 
Valera was born on the site of what is 
now the Chrysler Building in Manhat- 
tan.—Eb. 


Not a Little Dismay 


Sir: 

The “Fighting Chance” article in the June 
18 issue of your fine magazine was received 
here with great interest and not a little 
dismay. 

Looking through the records of company 
grade combat officers who were recalled to 
active duty from the inactive reserve, one 
finds thousands sent to Korea, to fight and 
perhaps to die, within four weeks after leav- 
ing civilian life. Many of these junior officers 
saw no action in World War II. None re- 
ceived the “six months’ advanced U.S. com- 
bat training” proposed for the 1951 West 
Point graduate, and none partook of even 
one hour's drill in the five years between 
wars . . . And how about giving a little con- 
sideration to the 40 men who must serve 
under these officers? . .. 

| SERVICEMAN’s NAME WITHHELD | 
Camp Stoneman, Calif. 


Sir: 

. . » Why doesn’t the Army try robot sol- 
diers, with the officers completely stationed 
in the Pentagon? 

Did Arnold Galiffa quarterback the foot- 
ball team from the sidelines? . . . 

RoBERT HEINEN 
Cawker City, Kans. 
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TODAY, telephone lines are defense lines. We’re 
hard at work making more telephone equipment 
to carry the calls that speed America’s production, 
direct civilian defense, and guide the Armed Forces, 


ONE BIG REASON why America has dependable 
telephone service today is that Western Electric, 
the manufacturing unit of the Bell System, has 


Aa ¥ * 





Dial telephone equipment for Bell System get- 
ting final check at a Western Electric factory. 


BUSY. behind the lines 


worked hand in hand over the years with Bell 
Telephone Laboratories who design the equip- 
ment and the telephone companies who operate it. 


IN ADDITION, we're busily applying our long Bell 
System experience to making special electronic 
and communications equipment needed by the 
Armed Forces for the protection of this country. 
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«e-every second counts 


The ever constant and menancing threat of 
fire to lives and property makes disaster- 
proof fire protection one of America’s first 
oss of defense. Developed from wartime 
necessity, FMC Fire Fighters have become 
essential equipment for all types of fires in 
communities, large and small. Providing 
their own water supply, FMC High-Pres- 
sure units quickly blast, smother and arrest 
Fs stubborn blazes with finely atomized fog at 
| over 800 Ibs. pressure. And, as low-pressure, 
high-volume pumpers, FMC Fire Fighters 
deliver torrents of water to bring raging fires 





Ready for instant action in any emergency, FMC Fire 
Fighters provide disaster-proof fire protection for industries, i 
cities, towns, resort areas, an rural communities. 





under control. To meet the demand for a 
dual purpose unit, FMC has recently intro- 
- duced combination high and low pressure 


An illustrated booklet “KNOW YOUR FMC’s” Fire Fighters. 
describing other FMC _ Division-built 
products is available on request. 


Mork 
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A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 





QnonrTiine-Raodor. 


Sometimes a Time story serves an 
immediate and personal purpose for 
the reader, beyond that of keeping him 
informed on the news. Recently we ran 
across two very different examples of 
stories which started a chain of impor- 
tant events for people who read them: 


In the spring of 1950 Jack K. Dal- 
ton, who had served four years with 
the Army Engi- 
neer Corps in Eu- 
rope and the Pa- 
cific, was digging 
up research for 
his Master of 
Arts thesis at 
the University of 
Arizona in Tuc- 
son. He picked 
art education as 
Graphic House hol cig = 
” . looke ard for 
Dvury’s DALTON ways to get con- 
temporary material. He hit on one way 
when he read the Time cover story on 
Pablo Picasso and other School of Par- 
is artists (June 26, 1950). Why not, 
he wondered, ask the leading painters 
of that group to suggest ideas and 
sources? He wrote to Time to explain 
his plan and to get their addresses. 
Then he queried eleven of them. 

Several answered with enthusiastic, 
informative letters. Maurice de Vla- 
minck, Georges Rouault and Marc 
Chagall sent along some of their own 
writings. André Derain’s reply was a 
collector’s item, a beautiful letter ap- 
parently done with brush or drawing 
pen. The best came last, from Raoul 
Dufy, who wrote that he wanted to 
help and would like a favor in return. 
He asked Dalton to find a house for 
him to rent in Tucson, where he could 
go to treat his arthritis. Dalton got 
busy and, as requested, kept the news 
of the trip to himself. All was ready 
last Jan. 22 when he met the train 
bearing Dufy, accompanied by his 
French housekeeper and nurse. 

From then on Dalton spent much 
of his time at the artist’s house, usu- 
ally ate there at least once a day (“the 
cooking was wonderful”). He took the 
aging (74) Dufy out to see the West's 
color-splashed scenes—square dances, 
desert sunsets, a rodeo (where Dufy 
did two watercolors), a rodeo parade 
(where, sitting in a balcony, he did 
two more). 

Before long Dalton decided that he 
had found a better subject for his the- 
sis. He would write a biography of 
Dufy, use it to show the training of a 
painter. The artist agreed and spent 
many hours talking over his theories 
on art and education. He liked the 


finished thesis so much that he wrote a 
preface for it. Then, though he seldom 
paints a portrait, Dufy bade the stu- 
dent sit for him. The portrait, which 
he gave to Dalton, is considered to be 
one of his best. 

For his part, Dufy returned to New 
York last week, much improved by the 
Arizona sunshine. 

. . . 

Albert K. Hannum, an engineer of 
Willoughby, Ohio, recently wrote to 
me about Josefina (“Joey”) Guerrero. 
He said that it’s about time for a prog- 
ress report on Joey. 

If you are one of some 4,000 peo- 
ple who wrote to Joey after Time told 
her story (July 19, 1948), you remem- 
ber her heroic work as an underground 
agent in the Japanese-run Philippines. 
She smuggled food, medicine and mes- 
sages to U.S. prisoners of war, mapped 
enemy fortifications for the Air Force, 
once walked 56 miles through lines 
of trigger-happy sentries to report a 
mine field where the 37th Division was 
scheduled to attack Manila. Though 
she took many long chances, the Japa- 
nese never caught up with her because 
they were always afraid to search her; 
through her ragged blouse they could 
see the dreaded lesions of leprosy. 

Time reported on Joey when she 
came to the U.S. for treatment at the 
leprosarium in Carville, La. Her story 
so impressed Reader Hannum that he 
resolved not to be one of those who 
forgot her “once the hoop-de-doo had 
shut down.” He started writing her, 
later invited her to make a visit to 
his home. From Joey’s letters he and 
his wife Pauline were able to keep 
track of her slow return to health. 

Last fortnight, 
at Hannum’s re- 
quest, a Time 
correspondent 
had a talk with 
Joey. He found 
her grateful for 
the letters and 
for the prayers 
which four-year- 
old Ken Hannum } 
says for her. She 
leads a busy life 
at Carville—con- al 
tributes to the hospital newspaper, 
plays tennis and golf, attends classes 
in art, sculpture and carpentry. She is 
also trying to work out ways to im- 
prove leprosy treatment in the Philip- 
pines. Her most immediate hope: that 
a bill pending i in Congress (H.R. 3386) 
will give her American citizenship. 


Cordially yours, 


fp on 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE NATION 
The Truce of the Bear 


When he stands up like a tired man, 
tottering near and near; 

When he stands up as pleading, in wa- 
vering, man-brute guise, 

When he veils the hate and cunning of 
his little swinish eyes; 

When he shows as seeking quarter, with 
paws like hands in prayer, 

That is the time of peril—the time of 
the Truce of the Bear! 


Some of Rudyard Kipling’s mood over- 
took U.S. military men as they warily 
Watched the steel-shod paws of Commu- 
nism outstretched. Harry Truman warned: 
“We cannot yet be sure... It is still 
too early to say what they have in mind.” 
In Korea, General Van Fleet kept his 
men in sharp contact with the enemy; 
the Navy and Air Force ordered fresh 
reinforcements to the Fav East. U.S. mil- 
itary men agreed that the negotiations 
would probably be a matter of weeks. 

But U.S. officials thought they had 
detected a new shift in the treacherous 
winds from the Kremlin. Droves of polite 
Russian diplomats suddenly turned up at 
U.S. embassies all over the world to 
attend Fourth of July celebrations. They 
dropped hints that now might be a good 
time for five-power talks to reach a world- 
wide settlement. The fifth power would, 
of course, be Red China. 

Such soft talk showed that the Com: 
munists might really want peace in Ko- 
rea—if the price is right. For the future, 
it inspired as many misgivings as hopes. 
The Kremlin’s fixed tactics are to slash 
weakness with armor, to sap strength 
with wiles. Out of the MacArthur hear- 
ing, the Kremlin learned that the end of 
U.S. patience was near. The Kremlin’s 
obvious advantage is to unwind U.S. de- 
termination, take the urgency out of the 
West’s rearmament. So the Kremlin whis- 
pered tantalizingly of peace. 

That is the time of peril—the time of 
the Truce of the Bear! 


THE PRESIDENCY 
Finger Waggings & Fireworks 


Harry Truman sounded like a desperate 
football coach talking to a team that was 
leading at half time, but apt to lose the 
game if it got too cocky. He hammered 
at that one theme: this may look good, 
but don’t relax; the toughest part is ahead. 








.* 
DON'T LOOK IT IN THE MOUTH, CHAPS, OR YouLL SCARE IT 





Courtesy London Daily Herald 


Korean Grrt-Horse For PEACE 
For weakness, armor; for strength, wiles. 


Under glaring lights at the Washington 
Monument, he first had a few words of 
praise. “Men of the armed forces in Ko- 
rea, you will go down in history as the 
first army to fight under a flag of a world 
organization in the defense of human free- 
dom . . . Victo.y may be in your hands, 
but you are winning a greater thing than 
military victory, for you are vindicating 
the idea of freedom under international 
law.” But then he got to his main point, 
that the U.S. must “stick to a hard, tough 


U.S. WAR CASUALTIES 


The Defense Department last week 
reported 1,355 more U.S. casualties in 
Korea. Three to five weeks behind 
the actual fighting, the new list 
brought total U.S. casualties to 76,- 
783. The breakdown: 


Total casualties by services: Army, 
62,691; Marine Corps, 12,593; Navy, 
870; Air Force, 629. 


policy of self-denial and self-control. . . 
The greatest threat to world peace, the 
tremendous armed power of the Soviet 
Union, will still remain, even if the Ko- 
rean fighting stops .. . We face a long 
period of world tension...” 

Polite Applause. As he read, many of 
the 50,000 gathered in front of the monu- 
ment seemed hardly to be listening. Fire- 
crackers popped from the edges of the 
Fourth of July crowd. Sudden bursts of 
laughter and applause, inspired by crowd 
antics that had nothing to do with the 
President’s words, rose up. Harry Truman 
ignored the noise and plodded on, making 
no attempt at oratory, never gesturing, 
rarely raising his eyes from his brown 
leather notebook. He sought to establish 
a historical precedent for his limited-war 
policy: “Our aims in Korea are just as 
clear and just as simple as the things for 
which we fought in the American Revolu- 
tion. We did not fight that war to drive 
the British out of the North American 
continent ... to destroy the military 
power of England, or to wipe out the Brit- 
ish Empire. We fought it for the simple, 
limited aim of securing the right to be 
free. . . We are not fighting [in Korea] 
- « » to conquer China, or to destroy the 








Soviet Empire. We are fighting for... 
the right of nations to be free and to live 
in peace.” 

When the President finished his 25- 
minute speech, there was polite applause 
from the front rows. Then the 50,000 and 
another 150,000 waiting out of earshot 
settled down to what most of them had 
come for anyway: the fireworks display. 

"Dire Consequences." Amid such signs 
that the head man’s words were not going 
over, the assistant coaches began to exhort 
the team, too. Economic Stabilizer Eric 
Johnston cut short a press conference to 
catch a plane for New York, where, on a 
television program and on Mary Margaret 
McBride’s radio show, he got in a few 
words for strong controls. Fred Vinson, 
stepping down from his traditionally aloof 
position of Chief Justice, warned that any 
relaxation of preparedness would have 





enemy soldiers . . . despite vicious oppos- 
ing fire. . . boldly continued on, throwing 
grenades, clubbing and bayoneting .. .” 

The noon sun beat down on the hawk- 
like face of Captain Lewis Millett of 
South Dartmouth, Mass., on husky, hand- 
some Master Sergeant Stanley Adams of 
Olathe, Kans., on the nervous stare of 
Captain Raymond Harvey of Pasadena, 
Calif., on the stony and disfigured mask 
of Sergeant Einar Ingman of Tomahawk, 
Wis. 

The President clasped around their 
necks the blue-starred ribbons with the 
gold pendants—Medals of Honor. The 
four brought the total of Medals of Honor 
awarded to Army men in Korea to 27.* 
Of the winners, 20 are missing or dead. 
“It is ... a proud moment for me,” 
Harry Truman said simply. “I have told 
them many a time that I would much 


Tue Presment & MepAt or Honor WINNERST 
"That was a fine, a grand thing you did." 


“dire consequences.” Secretary of Defense 
George Marshall, Presidential Assistant 
W. Averell Harriman and others warned 
against letdowns. Their warnings were 
valid enough, though the words had a 
dreary propaganda sameness, and the flat 
insistency of a war-bond speech. No one 
was arguing back, but already there were 
signs that Congressmen are getting that 
comfortable feeling. Opined Georgia's 
budget-minded Senator Walter George 
last week: “There should be an end to the 
hysteria of giving the military everything 
it wants right now to the exclusion of the 
needs of the civilian economy.” 


"A Proud Moment for Me" 


In the neat little rose garden outside 
the White House stood four infantry sol- 
diers, rigidly at attention. Around them 
were ranged their solemn families, digni- 
fied generals, President Truman, In a 
hoarse voice, a major general read: “In 
the fierce charge. . . [he] bayoneted two 
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rather have that Congressional Medal of 
Honor than to be President of the United 
States. I don’t think very many of them 
believe me, but it is true.” 

The brief ceremony was over. Harry 
Truman and the generals posed with the 
four soldiers for photographers. The gen- 
erals shook the heroes’ hands. ‘““My name's 
Bradley,” said the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. “That was a fine, a grand 
thing you did.” 

Another general, shaking hands with 
Adams, said he would like to meet the 
sergeant’s family. Said Adams embar- 
rassedly: “I’m sorry, I don’t believe I 
caught your name.” 

“Collins, Joe Collins,” 
Army’s Chief of Staff. 


replied the 


%* The Medal of Honor has been awarded for 
Korean service to one Navyman, no marines, 
no airmen. 


+ Left to right: Harvey, Millett, Adams, Ing- 
man, 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Peace in September 

San Francisco, where the United Na- 
tions began, will be the place where the 
war with Japan is formally ended. Last 
week the State Department named the 
site and the date: Sept. 4. Not likely to 
accept State’s invitation: Soviet Russia. 
Not to be invited: Nationalist and Red 
China. Because of U.S. and British differ- 
ences over which government rules China, 
it will be left up to Japan to decide with 
which Chinese regime she later wishes to 
sign a peace treaty. 

The China compromise, drawn to fit 
both U.S. and British positions, was a 
good example of the complex problems 
which faced Ambassador John Foster 
Dulles when he drew up the treaty draft. 
He was just back from Europe, where 
he talked fast to overcome British and 
French objections. The U.S. wants a “peace 
of reconciliation,” e.g., no reparations, no 
strictures on Japanese trade. The British, 
worried in particular by competition from 
the Japanese shipbuilding and textile in- 
dustries, wanted a more punitive peace. 
The French indicated that they wanted 
to do nothing to irritate Russia. Dulles’ 
reply to the French: if the U.S. has 
to choose between abandoning its terms 
on the Japanese peace treaty or breaking 
openly on this issue with France, the U.S. 
would choose to go ahead with the peace 
treaty. His firm talk carried the day. 
These problems licked, State scheduled 
just four days in San Francisco for the 
treaty-signing ceremonies, 


War's End 


President Truman this week asked Con- 
gress to pass a resolution ending the state 
of war with Germany. The resolution 
would be a legal substitute for a peace 
treaty, long stalled by Russia. Other Allies 
of World War II, led by Great Britain, 
Australia, Italy,* New Zealand and South 
Africa, also moved to end the state of war. 


To the Russian People 

* From Washington to Moscow last week 
went three messages. The U.S.: 

For the fourth time this year, sharply 
demanded that Russia hand back 672 
lend-lease ships and settle up her $S8oo 
million wartime account with the U.S. 
(the Russians are willing to give up only 
two ships, both stuck fast in Siberian ice). 
q Bluntly told the Soviets and their sat- 
ellites that they had lost their “most fa- 
vored nation” trade status, would get no 
more preferential tariff treatment. 

@ Warmly expressed this nation’s “friend- 
ship and good will” and peaceful intentions 
toward the Russian people in a congres- 
sional resolution forwarded with a cover- 
ing letter from President Truman. Chances 
of the Kremlin passing this news ungar- 
bled to Pravda readers: zero. But Voice of 
America will broadcast it to the U.S.S.R. 


* Italy declared war on Germany 35 days after 
surrendering to the Allies, became not an ally 
but a “cobelligerent.” 
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MOBILIZATION 
Half Speed Ahead 


The U.S. is still bustling with civilian 
prosperity. More than a year after the 
Korean war began, six months after the 
President proclaimed a national emergen- 
cy, there is no trace of stern austerity, 
though the nation is both fighting a big 
war and mobilizing against the threat of 
a bigger one. Stores still bulge with every- 
thing from aluminum ski poles at $7.95 a 
pair to metal-hulled cabin cruisers at 
$5,500 each. Most corporate profits are at 
record-breaking levels or close to it. So 
are prices—and so too are wages. Instead 
of becoming a garrison state, the U.S. 
could tell itself—for the moment, at least 
—that it had never had it so good. 

How Are We Doing? The war mo- 
bilizers promised to arm the U.S. without 
disrupting its economy. It is evident as of 
mid-July that they have not disrupted 
the economy. But how well have they 
armed the U.S.? 

Last week Charles E. Wilson, who had 
retired from his $275,000-a-year job as 
president of General Electric to become 
U.S. mobilization boss, made his second 
report to the nation. It had been a “year 
of achievement,” he said. But it was not 
good enough: the mobilization program, 
he candidly admitted, is a full 20% be- 
hind schedule. Out of 64 key military 
items, 17 were behind schedule in the first 
three months of 1951. Items: 

ArrcrarT: Deliveries are about on sched- 
ule or slightly ahead, and two-thirds high- 
er than they were a year ago. But produc- 
tion then was only about 215 planes a 
month, is only about 350 today. The mo- 
bilization-plan goal: 12,000 to 13,000 


planes a year. (World War II peak: 100,- 
000 a year.) Employment in the aircraft 
industry has jumped from 
more than 300,000. 


185,000 to 


ciated Press 
MositizeErR WILSON 


A fear of overproducing the obsolete. 
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Tanks: Deliveries are four times great- 
er than before the Korean war—but tank 
production before then was infinitesimal. 
Another fourfold increase is expected in 
the next year. On light tanks, the news is 
good: new models rolled off production 
lines at the Cadillac plant in Cleveland in 
March, three months ahead of schedule. 
New heavy tanks are due off production 
lines this month or next, 

Sat Weapons: Production of the new 
3.5-in. bazooka is so high that cutbacks 
have been ordered. Tied in with the air- 
borne’s effort to lighten all equipment, 
several new items have been developed. 
Among them: a new entrenching tool, 
four pounds lighter than the old; an 
aluminum-nylon helmet, 8% lighter; new 
tropical combat boots, 3/4 lb. lighter. Also 
due to be lightened: rifles, pistols, ma- 
chine guns and ammunition, 

Atomic Weapons: Still super-secret, 
but Wilson reported “striking advances.” 
Said he: “Atomic bombs considerably im- 
proved over those used in World War II 
are being produced on an industrial basis.” 

These figures, most of them vague be- 
cause of security reasons, do not tell the 
whole story. U.S. industry was preparing 
to prove again that it is, as Viscount Grey 
once remarked to Winston Churchill, like 
“a gigantic boiler. Once the fire is lighted 
under it, there is no limit to the power it 
can generate.” Among the fires now being 
lighted: 

@ Steel mills are already halfway to their 
goal of producing an additional 18 million 
tons a year (greater than Britain’s entire 
annual output) on top of the roo million 
tons they were turning out before Korea. 
g Aluminum mills have been given a goal 
of 1,500,000 tons a year, roughly twice 
the capacity before the Korean war. 

The oil industry has been asked to drill 
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43,000 new wells this year and to expand 
refining capacity by a million barrels a 
day. It can do so if it gets the tubular 
Steel. 

@ Reserve plants, built by the U.S. dur- 
ing World War II, are being swiftly put 
back into operation. Before Korea, there 
were 440 of these plants, worth $7.5 bil- 
lion, in mothballs or on standby status. 
By May, more than half of them (344) 
were either back in production or about 
to be. Included are 15 out of 17 aluminum 
plants, all of the ferro-alloy plants, all 
but eight of 54 gun and ammunition 
plants, and 60 out of 77 shipyards. 

What's the Trouble? The biggest de- 
fense-production bottleneck is a shortage 
of electronic equipment. Major items, 
from planes to heavy artillery, have been 
set back and are still being set back be- 
cause of a short supply of such electronic 
gear as bomb sights, zero landing systems 
and gun-laying equipment for airplanes, 
tanks, ships and artillery. Defense officials 
are constantly being asked: Why are so 
many television sets being made, and why 
all the fiddling with color television if 
electronic supplies and technicians are 
needed? The answer, which satisfies few 
hearers, is that a factory making television 
sets is not necessarily equipped to make 
highly complex electronic gear. Charles 
Wilson, an electronics expert himself, has 
now set up a board to speed electronics 
production. 

There is also a serious shortage in alloy 
metals used in jet and other high-tem- 
perature engines. All the world’s resources 
of such scarce alloys as tungsten and 
nickel will not fill U.S. needs when pro- 
duction hits its peak. Defense officials are 
pushing a search for substitutes. So far, 
little luck. 

Labor shortages in general are not a 
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problem, but there is a crying need for 
specialists: engineers, machinists, tool & 
die makers, molders and pattern makers, 
etc. The engineering shortage is the most 
acute. Last year U.S. colleges and univer- 
sities turned out 52,000 engineers. This 
year 38,000 will be graduated. The 1952 
forecast: 26,000. 

Deeper than the shortages of men and 
materials are the vexing problems of in- 
adequate planning and inefficient adminis- 
tration. This is not altogether bluff Charlie 
Wilson’s fault. At the outset, the Presi- 
dent had decided that, as far as possible, 
production chores would be carried out by 
old-line Government departments. For 
most of the year, Wilson has been riding 
herd on dozens of bureaus and agencies 
which were not always going in the same 
direction. But when he reported to Wash- 
ington, he was given almost unlimited 
powers. He has not always used them in 
the slam-bang way that was expected, par- 
ticularly in shaking up the poky procure- 
ment methods of the Pentagon. A year after 
the Korean war, there are still no detailed 
estimates of the amount of war materials 
needed or a schedule for delivery of these 
materials. 

Charlie Wilson, optimistic by nature, 
professes not to be disturbed because the 
defense program is now behind schedule. 
The lack of a few tanks or planes a month 
now, he says, out of his faith in the U.S. 
production machine, can be made up by a 
single day’s production later on. Industri- 
alists agree—if the U.S.S.R. allows the 
U.S. the “later on.” 

What's the Goal? In pre-Korean days, 
the public was told what wonderful blue- 
prints for M-day were all drawn in Wash- 
ington; the U.S, would not be caught nap- 
ping if another war came. Phantom orders 
were already written; simple telegrams to 
machine-tool manufacturers would set off 
$9co million in orders. 

The war for which these neat blueprints 
were prepared did not come. At the outset 
of the Korean “police action,” presiden- 
tial aides had a stock answer to any sug- 
gestion that the U.S. would have to mobi- 
lize: “After all, we are only fighting the 
North Koreans.” Not until the Chinese 
Communists entered the war in Novem- 
ber did the Administration declare a na- 
tional emergency. General Marshall and 
his Pentagon planners went to work to de- 
sign a new mobilization plan, more modest 
than the old M-day plan. They had con- 
gressional authority to mobilize as fast 
and far as they wanted, but Defense Sec- 
retary Marshall, who has said he won his 
Ph.D. in Mobilization in World War II, 
put on a cautious brake. His decision: a 
gradual three-year arms buildup, costing 
about $130 billion. Goal: to provide 
weapons & equipment for a U.S. armed 
force of 3,500,000 men, while also supply- 
ing allies abroad. 

Basically, the plan called for building 
up production lines and running them full 
speed from the time they began operating 
until mid-1953. At that point, by the 
Marshall timetable (which assumes no 
general war until then), production will be 
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allowed to taper off to a rate of perhaps 
$25 billion to $30 billion a year as a semi- 
permanent part of the U.S. economy. 
Congress has already appropriated $49 
billion for fiscal 1951, of which $41 billion 
will be spent for military procurement 
(see chart), and the President has submit- 
ted a 1952 budget of $60.7 billion. 

How Good Is the Goal? Mid-1953 has 
become, as M-day once was, one of those 
magic-sounding dates which Administra- 
tion speakers like to roll off. Typical was 
Mobilizer Wilson’s crack in April: “If we 
can stall off a decision by Stalin until after 
that time, he isn’t going to attack in 1953, 
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because he'll be a dead duck if he strikes 
then—and he knows it.” 

The less glamorous fact is that even in 
1953, the U.S. will not be ready to fight a 
major war. The present mobilization plan 
has not pushed production throttles ahead 
to full speed; they have been set at rough- 
ly half speed. Under present mobilization, 
the U.S. would never reach World War II 
strength. Even if it went all-out, slammed 
on full controls and decided to produce 
arms to full capacity, there is no assurance 
that it could reach that level by the end 
of 1953. 

The Administration has offered all sorts 
of explanations for its go-slow mobiliza- 
tion. Following the doctrine laid down by 
George Marshall, planners base their com- 
promise on the unpredictable reality of a 
cold war, which might hot up at any mo- 
ment, or simmer for ten years. They argue 
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first that they do not want to disrupt the 
civilian economy (the military used to 
state its needs bluntly, leave to somebody 
else the onus of ruling that the nation 
couldn't afford it). George Marshall likes 
to say that the U.S. cannot mobilize too 
fast, or it will be “all dressed up with no 
place to go.” Another pet Pentagon phrase 
capsules a planner’s fear: that once pro- 
duction is really turned on, “the damned 
stuff will be running out of our ears.” 
Even more basic to military men is the 
fear of overproducing the obsolete: if the 
U.S. has all the planes it needs to fight in 
1953, but does not get into war until 
1958, it will need just about an entire new 
air force. If the planners’ optimism is jus- 
tified, and the U.S. is not in World War III 
by 1953, the nation’s taxpayers will be 
grateful for such economy; if the planners 
are wrong, the U.S. will be disastrously 
half-ready. It is a massive gamble, which 
only a few men like Elder Statesman Ber- 
nard Baruch boldly criticize: he, almost 
alone, would go all-out on production 
now; the rest mutter and have misgivings, 
but go along. 

Whether or not the gamble works, the 
U.S. cannot afford to be 20% behind in 
half-speed mobilization. 


ORGANIZATIONS 
Looking Backward 


The voices quavered a little, but the 
singers still showed the old git-up-and-go 
spirit as they sang: “How d’ye do, Dr. 
Townsend, How d’ye do.” 

Dr. Francis E. Townsend, now 84 but 
determined as ever, nodded his white head 
in time to the tune and beamed at 2,000 
faithful followers gathered in Detroit's 
big Masonic Temple auditorium. They 
were celebrating the 17th anniversary of 
The Plan—$200 a month for every man 
& woman over 60, who needs it. 

Times had changed from those exhil- 
arating days when The Plan was going 
to cure the depression and Dr. Townsend 
strode into Washington with 25 million 
signatures in his pocket to tell Congress 
that if it didn’t like his plan there would 
be a different Congress, and if the Presi- 
dent didn’t like it, there would be a differ- 
ent President. Money had gotten a little 
short to support the big lobby which 
Townsend still doggedly maintains in 
Washington. But the doctor had found 
a cure. Said he: “I had to find something 
we could sell to the public for a profit. 
I decided on vitamins, because our peo- 
ple need vitamins. We sell about $2,000 
worth a week.” 

For four days, the oldsters streamed 
through the lobbies of Detroit’s hotels, 
singing hymns and loyally downing vita- 
min pills. But despite the undaunted doc- 
tor, the delegates could not help feeling a 
little querulous. Detroit’s Mayor Albert 
E. Cobo had pleaded that he was too busy 
to welcome them. By solemn resolution, 
the delegates found the excuse flimsy and 
the mayor’s conduct “an outrageous in- 
sult.” Politicians didn’t do that sort of 
thing in the old days. 
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THE CONGRESS 
Back Again 


It was Minnesota’s fast-talking Hubert 
Humphrey, not yet a Senator, who insisted 
that a stout civil-rights plank—including 
an FEPC—be written into the Demo- 
cratic Party’s 1948 platform. The results 
were awesome: the Dixiecrats walked out 
of the convention, the party split, and 
that was as far as civil rights ever got. 
Southern Democrats in the 81st Congress 
threatened to filibuster civil rights to 
death, and had their way. The 82nd Con- 
gress is now six months old and the Ad- 
ministration has so far made no effort to 
revive the issue. Last week Senator Hum- 
phrey, seeing that no one else was making 
a move, dropped into the legislative hopper 
the eight bills (including FEPC) which had 
touched off the 1948 uproar. 


The "China Lobby" 


Just when cooler heads in the Adminis- 
tration had about decided to forget the 
whole thing, up jumped Connecticut’s 
Democratic Brien McMahon last week to 
wave excitedly at an old dragon. Joined 
by Oregon's Republican maverick, Wayne 
Morse, McMahon presented a resolution: 
the Foreign Relations Committee should 
spend $50,000 to find out whether any 
attempt had been made by any group rep- 
resenting Nationalist China to influence 
U.S. foreign policy since Pearl Harbor. 

What McMahon was pointing at was 
the so-called “China Lobby.” He had is- 
sued his lookout’s cry once before, during 
the MacArthur hearing, when the Repub- 
licans were blasting the Administration’s 
Far East policy. McMahon had countered 
with dark charges of the sinister efforts of 
a “China Lobby” to draw the U.S, into 
Chiang Kai-shek’s camp. 

What did the dragon look like? In the 
Communist Daily Worker, where the 
words were first flung, and in such papers 
as the St. Louis Post-Dispatch and the 
New York Post, which gave them happy 
credence and currency, it was a sinister 
conspiracy, nourished on Chinese Nation- 
alist gold and spouting un-Americanisms. 
It was so sinister, in fact, that the Com- 
munist Party, in its secret directive of 
1949, ordered the faithful to hammer 
away at the propagandistic phrase. 

The man most often named as the arch- 
conspirator is Alfred Kohlberg, New York 
importer, stoutly pro-Nationalist and anti- 
Communist, who passed some of the am- 
munition to Senator Joe McCarthy in 
McCarthy’s assault on the State Depart- 
ment. Others accused of being co-conspira- 
tors include private U.S. citizens, pub- 
lishers, Congressmen (chiefly Walter Judd, 
ex-missionary to China), Senators (chief- 
ly California’s Knowland and New Hamp- 
shire’s Bridges). It was yet to be shown 
that they had done anything sinister. 
Principally, they were concerned in saving 
China from Communism. In this they 
have some potent allies, ranging in the 
Senate from Ohio’s Robert Taft to II- 
linois’ Paul Douglas. 

The McMahon-Morse resolution will 
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probably not get far. Last week Foreign 
Relations committeemen took off for Eu- 
rope to look into the foreign-aid pro- 
gram, They still have to get out a bill on 
the program. A number of McMahon's 
colleagues indicated a singular lack of in- 
terest. This is unfortunate, since Mc- 
Mahon’s dragon will just be left out in 
the tall grass, there to flourish on fiction, 
undisturbed by fact. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Ghosts on Truman Road 

For more than 15 years, the venetian- 
blinded office among the second-hand 
stores had served as Democratic head- 
quarters for Kansas City’s Second Ward. 
The address, after Fifteenth Street was re- 
named in 1949: 716-718 Truman Road. 
But things had never been the same since 


supreme court bench in 1946, persuaded 
him to run for governor. He was some- 
times too radical for conservatives in his 
party, but when they opposed him he 
went to the people and won. Minnesota 
political pundits thought he could beat 
anybody for any office in the state, ex- 
pected him to be re-elected for a fourth 
term in 1952 and to beat Democrat Sena- 
tor Hubert Humphrey in 1954. Back in 
1948, when Truman and Humphrey swept 
Minnesota, Republican Youngdahl also 
swept in, by 100,000 votes. 

Last week Republican Youngdahl and 
Fair Dealer Humphrey, smiling side by 
side, stepped out of President Truman's 
office and made an announcement that 
shook their state from border to border: 
the President had appointed Youngdahl a 
federal judge in the District of Columbia, 
to succeed the late T. Alan Goldsbor- 





Humpurey & YouNGDAHL 
After the shot, a chuckle and a cry. 


the morning of April 6, 1950, when the 
bullet-riddled bodies of Gangster Charlie 
Binaggio, boss of the district, and his chief 
henchman, Charles Gargotta, were found 
there. At party meetings, somebody was 
always pointing out exactly where Binag- 
gio’s body was found (facing the big por- 
trait of Native Son Truman), and where 
Gargotta lay, a few steps away. This had 
a quieting effect on the enthusiasm of 
present and prospective members of the 
club, Last week Binaggio’s successor, Boss 
Henry McKissick, took down the pictures 
of Harry S. Truman and Missouri Gov- 
ernor Forrest Smith, and moved out. He 
announced that the club was looking for 
more suitable quarters. 


Call Me Judge 


Silver-haired Governor Luther Young- 
dahl was the Republican Party's shiniest 
star in Minnesota. He had been twinkling 
brightly ever since former Governor Har- 
old E. Stassen picked him off the state 


ough.* With one round from his gun, 
Harry Truman had just about blown off 
the head of the Minnesota Republican 
Party. Slick Senator Humphrey, who had 
laid the gun on the target, could chuckle. 
The man who will inherit the governor’s 
chair is C. Elmer Anderson, 39, the lieu- 
tenant governor, a moon-faced, mediocre 
politician from Brainerd (pop. 12,558). 
The Stassen forces thought so little of 
Elmer that back in 1942, when Governor 
Stassen was about to go in the Navy, they 
put up Ed Thye against Anderson, so that 
Thye would be governor when Stassen 
left. Now Thye is a U.S. Senator and up 
for re-election next year. He and Ander- 


% He would be the fourth Republican in a 16- 
judge district. President Truman has appointed 
only one Republican to the Supreme Court, his 
senatorial friend, Harold Burton of Ohio. Of 
330 persons appointed to lifetime federal judge- 
ships since Franklin Roosevelt became President 
more than 18 years ago, only tg have been 
Republicans, 
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son would be embarrassing teammates on 
a ticket. 

When word of Youngdahl’s appoint- 
ment got out, Stassen cried foul: “A typi- 
cal Truman trick.” The advantages to 
Truman, Humphrey & Co. were clear, but 
why had Youngdahl accepted? He tried 
to explain to reporters: “The emotional 
and physical strain of holding the position 
as chief executive of a great state...” 
but he said it more plainly when a news- 
man wondered whether to address him as 
governor or judge. Said 55-year-old Lu- 
ther Youngdahl: “I’ve had both titles. 
Judge sounds pretty good to me—and it 
lasts longer.” 

Whatever his other troubles, Harry 
Truman is still batting .400 in politics. 
And Hubert Humphrey now had profes- 
sional standing in the big leagues. 


Firing Up the Calliope 

Back from Europe came a group of 
House Republicans with an exhilarating 
report. They went to study the foreign- 
aid program, and used the occasion to 
study Ike Eisenhower. True, whenever 
they had tried to get politically confiden- 
tial, Eisenhower had hurriedly called in 
two of his aides. One returning Republi- 
can said: “It was like getting ready to 
propose to your girl, then having her kid 
brothers bust in on you.” But each Re- 
publican got the same definite impression: 
although Ike was not saying, he would be 
available, in case anyone was still serious- 
ly in doubt. And his freely expressed fears 
about the growth of U.S. bureaucracy 
convinced them that “he sounds more & 
more like a Republican.” 

Earthy Aura. Eisenhower men are 
wasting no time. Eisenhower-for-Presi- 
dent headquarters are already staked out 
in Kansas, longtime home of the Eisen- 
hower family. Ex-Senator Harry Darby 
of Kansas City, astute, wealthy G.O.P, 
national committeeman, who took over 
control of the state Republican machine 
from Alf Landon, is in charge. Kansas 
and Darby will give Ike’s candidacy a 
genuine home-grown and earthy aura. The 
Kansans are grateful for Eisenhower's 
support from Eastern industrialists and 
political leaders, but do not want to get 
Ike too thoroughly identified with them. 
They are even thinking of balancing the 
ticket by agreeing to Illinois’ Senator 
Everett Dirksen for Vice President, 
though Dirksen’s senatorial toga often 
looks like the mantle of the Chicago 
Tribune, 

Professionals from other quarters are 
coming into Eisenhower’s camp. Tom 
Dewey has already made a strong declara- 
tion for Ike (Tue, Oct. 23). Dewey’s 
1948 campaign manager, Herbert Brown- 
ell, has conferred with another top Eisen- 
hower strategist, Pennsylvania’s fiery red- 
head, Senator Jim Duff. One of Duff's 
jobs, among many others, is to keep Penn- 
sylvania from going over to Ohio’s Robert 
Taft, whom Duff supported in ’48, after 
first trying to put over Arthur Vanden- 
berg. 

Taft men are already beating the coun- 





George Skadding—Lire 
Harry Darsy 


His man was not saying, but available. 


try: his good friend (and second cousin) 
David Sinton Ingalls, and Ben E. Tate 
have visited 23 states, talking up Taft. 
Among the majority of Republican pros, 
particularly in the Midwest and South, 
Taft is a man of stature and strong appeal 
who talks their language and whose party 
identity is sure and clear. After Wendell 
Willkie, these professional Republicans 
had enough of winged political zebras. 
Much as Taft reflects their convictions, 
however, many of the pros still have to be 
convinced that he could win the election. 
They are sure that Ike could, not so sure 
that Ike would be as easy for party regu- 
lars to deal with, once he got into the 
White House. 

Eisenhower supporters intend to wait 
until the last note of the MacArthur hull- 
abaloo has faded away before they bring 
their man out. They also want to wait 
until Congress has adjourned and Taft no 
longer has his best sounding board. Their 
plan then is to fire up the calliope, and 
some time in the fall—probably around 
Sept. 15—start the Ike Eisenhower band- 
wagon really rolling. The timing trick is 
not to bring out Ike’s candidacy so soon 
that he can be knocked over, or to delay 
it so long that there will be no time for 
fence-building, campaigning. Ideal time 
for this first note on the calliope as the 
pros see it: nine months before next July’s 
Republican convention. 


OREGON 
The Bell of Kamela 


Year after year, men cruising timber or 
hunting deer in the Blue Mountains of 
eastern Oregon had come back with the 
same story. Near the little hamlet of 
Kamela, they had often heard a faraway 
tinkling, a ghostly bell ringing. No one 
was ever able to track down the strange 
sound, It would fade away in the sighs of 





the wind through the big pines. Skeptics 
accused the men of hearing things. 

Last week, slashing a right-of-way for a 
power line from Bonneville Dam, lum- 
berjacks brought down a ponderosa pine. 
Tied by a shriveled leather thong, high in 
the treetop was the answer to the mys- 
tery of Kamela: a bronze cattle bell, in- 
scribed with the date 1878. It carried the 
words “Saignelegier”—‘“Chiantel”—‘Fon- 
deur.” Its clapper was worn smooth by 
years of gentle tinkling. The people of 
Kamela guessed that a pioneer had tied it 
to a sapling that grew into a towering 
pine. 


LABOR 
Let 'Em Eat Cake 


New York City and its suburbs last 
week saw the A.F.L.’s Teamsters Union in 
action, and it was not a pretty sight. For 
months, four of the union’s locals had 
been dickering unsuccessfully with 16 large 
city bakeries for higher pay.and a five-day 
week. Then 4,000 bakery truck drivers 
marched out. The strike cut off 80% of 
the wrapped white bread delivered to the 
city and its suburbs, but it did not affect 
the smaller independent bakeries, which 
went on delivering bread. So the strike 
did not pinch the public much, and that 
made the teamsters angry. 

Soon, though the independent drivers 
themselves are members of the Teamsters 
Union, roving goon squads formed men- 
acingly around the non-striking bakeries, 
blocked off the highways and bridges lead- 
ing out of town. Bricks were heaved 
through windshields, drivers slapped and 
pummeled, tires punctured, ignition sys- 
tems ripped out, sugar poured into gas 
tanks. Drivers from bakeries not involved 
in the strike were forced off the road; one 
lost $480 in receipts, others watched help- 
lessly while their loads of bread, pies and 
cakes were trampled, fouled with chemi- 
cals, strewn along the streets, At one bak- 
ery, 100 shouting pickets kept 45 trucks 
from moving. By week’s end many of the 
non-striking drivers had decided to stay 
at home, independent bakeries had stopped 
deliveries, and New York City and its 
suburbs were out of bread. All that feder- 
al mediators could report was no progress. 


INVESTIGATIONS 
The Man with the Big Laugh 


Gamblers, touts and gangsters oper- 
ated nonchalantly for years in Florida. In 
the midst of graft and corruption, since 
his inauguration in January 1949, stood 
Governor Fuller Warren, 45, 2 handsome 
man with silvery hair and one of the 
loudest belly laughs in politics, 

Laughter and games, with an occasional 
murder, continued until a Dade County 
grand jury and the Kefauver Committee 
turned over a few logs and gave the public 
a quick view of the denizens that scurried 
for other cover. Governor Warren, looking 
and sounding outraged, took quick action: 
he fired a handful of sheriffs and con- 
stables (including Dade County’s wealthy 
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Sheriff Jimmy Sullivan). The quizzing 
went on and the governor saw another log 
overturned, right on the Statehouse lawn. 
Out scurried one of the governor's old 
friends, William Johnston, big-shot Miami 
and Chicago race-track operator, tagged 
by the Kefauver Committee as “an asso- 
ciate of Capone mobsters.” Johnston un- 
willingly recalled that he had whistled up 
$135,000 for Warren’s successful election 
campaign. Meanwhile, Warren reinstated 
Miami’s Sheriff Sullivan, and his critics 
were back on the trail. Warren denied all 
their charges, stoutly affirmed that there 
is not the slightest connection between 
the governor's office and organized Florida 
crime. 

The Kefauver Committee invited him 
to appear in Miami and testify. He refused. 
Angrily, the committee, now organized 
under the chairmanship of Maryland's 
Senator Herbert O’Conor, who was once 
a governor himself, slapped a subpoena on 
the governor, ordering him to show up in 
Washington this week. Warren challenged 
the committee’s power to remove him from 
Florida and thus “restrain me from the 
discharge of my responsibilities as chief 
executive of a sovereign state.” He ap- 
pealed for advice to South Carolina’s Gov- 
ernor James Byrnes, onetime Supreme 
Court Justice, and got some support. The 
committee was being “overzealous,” Jim- 
my Byrnes thought. To take personal jur- 
isdiction over a governor “threatens the 
existence of our form of government.” 

The O’Conor committee was aware of 
the shakiness of its position. Hopefully, 
it gave Warren another ten days to show 
up in Washington, even offered to go to 
Florida if Warren would put in an appear- 
ance. 


COMMUNISTS 
Gone Underground 


During nearly three years of argument, 
trials, appeals and other due processes of 
law, U.S. Communism’s eleven leaders 
had gone on scribbling their denuncia- 
tions of U.S. “imperialism,” organizing 
demonstrations, beating the drums for the 
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Chinese “volunteers” in Korea and pos- 
turing publicly as patriotic political think- 
ers. But last week, just as the deliberate 
arm of law at last reached for them, there 
were wild squeals of outrage and the 
sound of scuttering feet. Four of the eleven 
were taking it on the lam. 

In Manhattan's federal district court, 
General Secretary Eugene Dennis and the 
six other comrades who surrendered on 
their bonds were argumentative to the 
last. Cried Defendant Benjamin Davis, 
lawyer and onetime New York city coun- 
cilman: “It is a crime against American 
democracy.” Snapped the judge: “Sit 
down.” Davis sat, glowering. 

Judge Sylvester Ryan collected $10,000 
in fines from each, ordered them to jail to 
serve the five-year sentences which the 
U.S. Supreme Court had upheld. Later, 
handcuffed and clad in prison denim, they 
were bundled off to the Lewisburg, Pa. 
penitentiary in the same van as convicted 
Atomic Spy David Greenglass. 

The four who vanished might well be 
the planned nucleus of an underground 
party. Burly Gus Hall, a 40-year-old Finn 
from Minnesota with several years’ train- 
ing in Moscow, became “national secre- 
tary” when Dennis was jailed last year 
for contempt of Congress, has been run- 
ning the party for the past twelve months. 
Henry Winston, a Negro, national organi- 
zational secretary, is his right-hand man. 
Robert Thompson, a D.S.C. winner in 
World War II, and Gilbert Green were 
chairmen for two of the party’s strong- 
holds, New York and Illinois. The miss- 
ing four had been free on $20,000 bail 
apiece posted by the Civil Rights Con- 
gress, courtroom arm of the Communist 
Party. Judge Ryan declared their $80,000 
bail forfeited, then summoned the Civil 
Rights Congress secretary, Frederick Van- 
derbilt Field, for an explanation. 


The Angel 


The man summoned to account for the 
four Communist fugitives is one of the 
oddest specimens in the Communists’ me- 
nagerie. Tall, intense Frederick Vanderbilt 
Field, 46, is the millionaire son of mil- 
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lionaires, and the party’s most dependable 
angel. His great-great-grandfather was the 
profane steamboater and railroad builder, 
Commodore Cornelius Vanderbilt. The 
Civil Rights Congress bail fund, of which 
Field is secretary, has handed over about 
$450,000 in bail money for the beleaguered 
Communists in the past three years. He is 
a registered foreign agent, as a lobbyist 
for Communist China. Congress cited him 
for contempt last year for refusing to 
answer questions, but he was acquitted in 
Federal court on a plea of possible self- 
incrimination. 

Field insisted he knew nothing of the 
four fugitives, had not helped them es- 
cape, had last seen them five days earlier 
at the party’s 12th Street headquarters 
(less than two blocks from his town 
house). Judge Ryan demanded the names 
of the people who had put up the bail 
money, arguing that they might know 
where the four were. Field refused to an- 
swer, with the usual chant that it “might 
tend to incriminate me.” Judge Ryan re- 
plied: “The witness is obligated to dis- 
close the identity of people for whom Le 
acted as trustee, because their disclosure 
may result in the arrest of the fugitives.” 

Field remained steadfastly mum. So did 
two other fund trustees, the bookkeeper 
and the chairman, Writer Dashiell (The 
Maltese Falcon) Hammett. At week’s end, 
Judge Ryan brusquely found Field guilty 
of contempt of court, ordered him to jail 
for go days or until he decided to talk. 
Judge Ryan also found Writer Hammett 
contemptuous, gave him six months. 

It was a bad week for Communists and 
Communist angels alike. Seventeen sec- 
ond-rung Communists, who were arrested 
last month on charges of conspiring to 
teach and advocate the overthrow of the 
Government, also appeared before Judge 
Ryan for arraignment. They were released 
on bail—$171,000 of it supplied by Field's 
outfit, $5,000 from Field’s own pocket. 
Another four had eluded arrest and dis- 
appeared. It was a good guess they were 
in touch with Comrade Gus Hall and 
friends, somewhere. 


Internationa! 
HALL 





Wantep: ComMUNIST FUGITIVES FROM JUSTICE 
Squeals of outrage and the sound of scuttering feet. 
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CEASE-FIRE 


Sunday in Kaesong 
(See Cover) 

At 8:50 a.m, Sunday, Korea time, two 
big green U.S. helicopters windmilled up 
from Munsan, the allied “advance out- 
post” for truce talks, and vanished to the 
north in the morning haze. They flew slow- 
ly. In ten minutes they were across the 
Imjin River; in a few more minutes their 
pilots sighted Kaesong, three miles south 
of the 38th parallel, the war-battered town 
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the Communists had picked as the place 
to talk peace. 

Kaesong (meaning “open castle”) was 
the first major South Korean town to fall 
to the North Korean invaders, in the war 
that began on another Sunday, 54 weeks 
earlier; it fell five hours after the aggres- 
sors crossed the frontier. Although the 
“Sunday meeting was only a preliminary to 
set the stage for cease-fire negotiations to 
begin this week, the West’s hopes, fears 
and doubts converged, along with the 
green helicopters, on Kaesong. 

Matt's New Role. The man whose eyes 
were fixed most intently on Kaesong was 
General Matthew Bunker Ridgway. Rare- 
ly had a military commander found him- 
self in the kind of situation that Ridgway 
was in this week. It was Matt Ridgway, 
successor to the late General “Johnnie” 
Walker, who had rallied the Eighth Army 
against the overwhelming Chinese on- 
slaught last year, and turned his troops 
north again. To Ridgway, as to any sol- 
dier, the best way to finish the job in Ko- 
rea could only be to defeat the enemy. 
Ridgway knew that, with more ground 
strength in Korea—and perhaps with air 
blows at Manchuria—he could drive the 
Chinese back behind the Yalu. Yet, with 
the Chinese licking the wounds that Ridg- 
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way’s punches had inflicted on them, he 
was trying to negotiate a truce. The job 
was not designed for the liking of a hard- 
hitting combat leader, but Good Soldier 
Ridgway did the job as well as he knew 
how. 

Battle for Face. The preliminary mes- 
sages leading up to the meeting had been 
exchanged by radio. So far, the Commu- 
nists had been fairly reasonable, except for 
constant jockeying and maneuvering to 
gain face. After the first three messages 
(Time, July 9), the Reds had rejected 





General Ridgway’s request for a meeting 
July 5, but suggested July 8, a date two 
days earlier than the earliest previously 
mentioned by them, 

Ridgway agreed to the date. He said he 
would send his representatives by helicop- 
ter if the weather on Sunday permitted; 
otherwise they would travel by jeep. At 
the same time, he requested a pledge of 
safe-conduct. 

The Communists gave the pledge. But 
they suggested that the U.N. negotiators 
travel in jeeps whether the weather was 
fair or foul. The implication was that the 
helicopters might be fired on by mistake. 
It was also possible that the Communists, 
who had no ’copters, were jealous of such 
a stylish mode of travel, and that even in 
this minor matter they wanted to save 
face. In any case, Matt Ridgway stuck to 
his decision: it would be helicopters, he 
told the Reds. 

The Early Arrivals. For their own men, 
the Reds evidently expected a rough, slow 
trip over the 100-mile road from Pyong- 
yang to Kaesong. The road was muddy, 
and cratered from innumerable allied air 
attacks, and it had been bountifully strewn 
with “tetrahedrons”—devilish little four- 
pointed gadgets of cast iron which always 
keep one sharp point up, no matter how 


they fall, to puncture tires.* Obviously 
eager to be the first on the scene, the Com- 
munists announced that they proposed to 
leave Pyongyang the day before the Kae- 
song meeting in a convoy of five jeeps and 
five trucks bearing white flags, In addition 
to their three negotiators, they would 
bring interpreters, “reception personnel 
and assistants.” They evidently expected 
to act as hosts in Kaesong, although the 
town was well in front of their main posi- 
tions and had been regarded by the Eighth 
Army as in no man’s land. Ridgway let 
that pass, but he announced a “neutral 
zone” of five miles’ radius around Kae- 
song, which told the Reds clearly that the 
area was dominated by the Eighth Army. 

The Three Colonels. The U.N. mission 
traveling to Kaesong in its helicopters 
consisted of three colonels: Andrew Kin- 
ney of the U.S. Air Force, James Murray 
of the U.S. Marine Corps (both from 
General Ridgway’s joint planning group in 
Tokyo) and Lee Soo Yong of the South 
Korean army. There were two pilots and a 
copilot, a mechanic, two interpreters, an 
Eighth Army photographer. No allied 
newsman went to Kaesong. A large throng 
of U.S. and other U.N. reporters were left 
behind at Munsan. If the negotiators ran 
into foul play (which was not seriously 
expected), allied ground forces around 
Munsan were ready to smash forward. 

The helicopters carried radio equip- 
ment, box lunches, and a white flag on a 
long pole—“in case of emergency.” After 
circling Kaesong twice, the pilots saw a 
jeep on the ground moving toward a land- 
ing space marked with a large letter W. 
The eggbeaters settled down. Three uni- 
formed North Koreans stepped forward, 
one a woman with glasses and long, 
straight, black hair. They had three jeeps, 
one Russian-made, the other two U.S. 
Army jeeps, one with the U.S. markings 
still visible. While the ’copter crews stayed 
with their machines, the U.N. negotiators 
and their aides got into the vehicles. 

Colonel Kinney and his party were driv- 
en to a large, tile-roofed Korean mansion 
—once elegant, now shabby—on the 
northern outskirts. Kaesong seemed to be 
brimming with Communist troops; the 
meeting house was surrounded by armed 
guards. Inside, the unarmed U.N. repre- 
sentatives were met by an unarmed five- 
man Communist team, 

It was the first time since the war began 
that members of the opposing armies had 
met anywhere except in battle, or in pris- 
on camps. 

Courteous but Stiff. At the Munsan 
advance outpost, the correspondents wait- 
ed, hour after hour, for the helicopters’ 
return. Finally, at 4:40 in the afternoon, 
the ‘copters came churning into view. 
Colonel Kinney and his teammates 
stepped out, poker-faced and silent. Their 


%* The tetrahedron is an ancient military inven- 
tion. In the Middle Ages, when it was used to 
lame hostile cavalry, it went by the name of 
“calketrappe.” 
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official communiqué: the preliminary con- 
ference had been successful. The actual 
cease-fire negotiations would get under 
way at Kaesong on Tuesday of this week. 
At this meeting, the U.N. team will be 
headed by Vice Admiral Charles Turner 
Joy (see box). The Communist delega- 
tion will be composed of three North 
Koreans, General Nam II, General Chang 
Pyong San and Major General Lee Sang 
Cho, and two Chinese, Generals Teng 
Hua and Hsieh Fang. 

At Seoul, Colonel Kinney held a press 
conference and told what had happened 
in the mansion at Kaesong. In the con- 
ference room, the U.N. men found a 
table with five chairs on each side. There 
were no pictures of Stalin, no poster prop- 
aganda of any kind. The atmosphere was 
courteous but unbending and stiff; the 
Communist delegation was composed of 
a North Korean colonel named Chang 
Chun San and two lieutenant colonels, 
one North Korean, one Chinese (plus 
two interpreters), Chang, a trim man in 
a green, Russian-style uniform with red 
shoulder boards, did all the talking for 
his side. 

There were no handshakes, no salutes. 
After an awkward pause, Kinney opened 
the meeting by saying that they might as 
well get down to business. At lunch time, 
the Reds proffered vodka, beer and candy, 
but none of the U.N. men accepted. They 
ate their own box lunches. The Eighth 
Army cameraman took motion pictures; 
so did the Reds. 

Although the official communiqué de- 
scribed the meeting as “harmonious 
throughout,” Kinney said there were sev- 
eral hitches (which may have been due 
to misunderstanding rather than disagree- 
ment) and much anxious huddling on 
the Communist side. But, Kinney summed 
up, “we had to reach a meeting of. minds 
and we reached it.” 

The Duelist. All week long, in the 
somber, paneled office in Tokyo’s Dai 
Ichi Building once occupied by Douglas 
MacArthur, Supreme Commander Ridg- 
way had directed the moves, as cool and 
poised as a duelist. Outside his office, the 
busy buzzers and flashing lights resem- 
bled a pinball machine. At every flash or 
buzz, an aide shot into action. 

Although he was operating under broad 
directives from Washington, and clear- 
ing all his messages to the Communists 
with the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Ridgway 
had the widest latitude in handling cease- 
fire strategy. In Washington, and par- 
ticularly with the Joint Chiefs, his stock 
had never been higher. His diplomatic 
experience in dealing with Latin Ameri- 
can affairs (in the 1920s), in the Philip- 
pines, as Caribbean theater commander 
after World War II and as a member of 
the U.N.’s Military Staff Committee now 
stood him in good stead. 

Last week he arrived at the Dai Ichi 
every morning at 8, drove his subordinates 
without mercy. As each draft of each mes- 
sage to the Reds came up from his joint 
planning group, he went over it word by 
word, referring often to the Webster’s 
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unabridged dictionary which he keeps 
handy, inserting a new word here, drop- 
ping an unnecessary phrase there. 

Ridgway starts each morning with a 
dip in his pool or with calisthenics. (“The 
general,” says an aide, “is a bend-over- 
and-rotation man.”) Last week he found 
time for a few fast badminton games, 
attended a Fourth of July reception at 
the GHQ officers’ club, saw New York's 
junketing Governor Tom Dewey, an As- 
sociated Press executive, a Hollywood 
restaurateur in Japan to study Army 
messes. 

One day an aide brought him a map 
outlining the proposed protective zone 
along the Kaesong road. The general took 
a quick look, pointed out that at one 
point the map did not accurately follow 
the road. “Fix it,’ said Matt Ridgway 
sharply. 

The Dangers Ahead. The way to an 
armistice—not to mention peace—will be 
rough. The U.S. State Department last 


week thought that the talks might last up 
to four weeks. The first big obstacles will 
probably be 1) the establishment of a 
cease-fire line and 2) the thorny problem 
of inspection by international teams be- 
hind the enemy and allied lines, to make 
sure that the truce terms are being car- 
ried out. Both the Peking and Pyongyang 
radios have mentioned the 38th parallel 
as a cease-fire line; the U.N. will probably 
insist on a line more closely in accord 
with the present battle positions, as well 
as on a buffer zone between the armies 
(see map). As for inspection, the Com- 
munists in the past have always stubborn- 
ly resisted outside prying in their domains. 

If the Communists insist on injecting 
political demands for such prizes as For- 
mosa and a U.N. seat for Red China, the 
truce talks are almost certain to break 
down. Even if the political questions ar 
postponed and a cease-fire is agreed on, 
those questions will have to be faced lat- 
er. The U.S. is not willing to buy peace at 


U.N. TRUCE TEAM 


Vice Admiral Charles Turner Joy, 56, Commander, Naval 





expert, a good golfer (low 70s). He is married, has a daughter and 
two sons, each a lieutenant, one Army, one Navy. 
Rear Admiral Arleigh Albert (“31-Knot”) Burke, 49, Com- 


Forces in the Far East, got his first taste of Pacific warfare as oper- 
ations officer of the cruiser /ndianapolis during the Battle of Bou- 
gainville. Later, from his battle post as commander of the cruiser 
Louisville, he was pulled back to Washington to head the Navy’s 
important Pacific Plans Division, given sea duty once more as 
commander of Cruiser Division 6 during the assault on Saipan, 
the landings at Guam, Peleliu, Leyte and Lingayen Gulf. A blue- 
water man (Annapolis, class of 1916), he is a crack ordnance 


mander, U.S. Cruiser Division 5, earned his nickname early in the 
Pacific war as commander of the 23rd (“Little Beaver”) Destroyer 
Squadron. His invariable reply to battle movement orders: “Am 
proceeding at 31 knots.” Later promoted to captain and chief of 
staff to Admiral Marc Mitscher, of famed Task Force 58. After the 
war, wisecracking, hard-hitting Annapolis-man (1923) Burke be- 
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came a leader in the Navy's fight against unification. His high 
service record earned him forgiveness and promotion after the 
dust settled. He is married, has no children. 

Major General Laurence Carbee Craigie, 49, Vice Com- 
mander, Far East Air Forces, still a first-class pilot and one of the 
Air Force's ablest diplomats in ironing out inter-service troubles. 
A West Pointer (1923) and onetime assistant chief of experi- 
mental engineering at Wright Field, he became (1942) the first 
U.S. armed forces test pilot to fly a jet-powered plane—the pio- 


neer XP-59, Saw active duty as commander of the Twelfth Air 
Force’s 63rd Fighter Wing in North Africa. Appointed comman- 
dant of Wright Field’s Air Force Institute of Technology (1948). 
Married and has two children. 

Major General Henry Irving Hodes (rhymes with goad us), 
52, Deputy Chief of Stay, U.S. Eighth Army, once rated one of 
the Army’s top horsemen. After graduating from West Point 
(1920), he switched from the cavalry to the infantry. A tough, 
rangy, veteran line commander, he headed the 28th Division’s 
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112th Infantry Combat team in World War II, was wounded in 
France, won the Silver Star for gallantry in action. Married, has 
two daughters, and a son at West Point. 

Major General Paik Sun Yup, 32, Commander, Republic of 
Korea I Corps, was born in Pyongyang and was graduated from 
the Japanese Military Academy in Manchuria (1941). Served as 
a lieutenant with the Japanese army in China in World War II. 
He is considered one of Korea’s ablest field commanders, is 
also a fluent linguist (Japanese, Chinese, English and Korean). 











any price, will require solid guarantees 
against further aggression. 

In other ways, the price of peace in 
Korea may come high. If negotiations 
drag on for months, U.N. forces will have 
to stand by in South Korea; the Chinese 
would thus be able to tie down the best 
part of the U.S.’s fighting force without 
firing 2 shot. 

And if peace should come in Korea, in 
spite of all pitfalls, then perhaps the 
greatest danger for the free world will lie 
ahead. It will be the danger of relaxation, 
of unwillingness to maintain the sweaty, 
nerve-taxing pace of arming against ag- 
gression, of a sudden new belief that 
world Communism is turning soft. Last 
week Red spokesmen all over the world 
were uttering soft talk (see NATIONAL AF- 
Fairs). At a Fourth of July party in 
Tokyo, a Soviet diplomat asked a U.S. 
diplomat: “Now that we are going to have 
an end to fighting in Korea, why can’t we 
go forward and settle all of the outstand- 
ing problems between us? Don’t believe 
that the Communist and capitalist worlds 
can’t live together in peace. Americans 
make the mistake of stressing what Stalin 
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said ten and 15 years ago, The important 
thing is what he says now.” 

It is a favorite Communist tactic to tell 
the free world that Communist strategy, 
which never changes, has changed. 

Heavy Traffic. As if to demonstrate to 
the West that to fall for this line would 
be suicidal, the Chinese last week con- 
tinued their build-up of attacking strength 
behind the front as if they had never 
heard of peace. Traffic from the Yalu to 
central Korea was heavy, and allied G-2s 
estimated that 350,000 Reds would be 
able to attack by July 15. U.S. officers 
spoke of massive concentrations of enemy 
artillery. Whatever the Reds’ intention, 
Matt Ridgway was ready for them, 

This week, Ridgway flew to Korea. Be- 
fore he boarded his C-54, a reporter asked 
him if he had any parting word. “No,” 
the general grinned. “That’s why I’m go- 
ing over—to try to get a word in.” 

In Seoul, the Supreme Commander's 
word was: “This is a very critical period 
when the question of the success or failure 
of the objectives ... [is] very much at is- 
sue. Whether there is to be good faith or 
not can be judged only by performance.” 





KoreEAN CHILDREN 
"When | become a soldier, I'll be brave.” 
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BATTLE OF KOREA 

Still Dying 

The fighting in Korea went on. U.S. and 
other U.N. fighting men were still bleeding 
and dying last week. North of the Hwa- 
chon Reservoir, the U.S. Marines took 
strategic high ground in front of Kumsong 
—which had become the main central- 
front base for the Communist buildup— 
after several days of hard and costly fight- 
ing, in which they rooted dogged Reds out 
of bunkers in hand-to-hand combat. Else- 
where the fighting was mainly on a patrol 
scale, but even patrol work involves some 
casualties. Allied planes tirelessly raked 
Red communications behind the front 
lines, and at Wonsan, which Ridgway had 
suggested as the site of the cease-fire 
conference, naval guns continued their 
months-long harassment of the shore. 


THE ALLIES 
The Forgotten People 


In its wary hope for peace, in its tense 
preoccupation with the great struggle be- 
tween freedom and Communism, the world 
is apt to forget one fact: one of the items 
on the agenda at Kaesong is a country 
called Korea and some 30 million people 
who still live there. 

If Peace Comes. In Korea last week, on 
the first day of the sixth month of the 
lunar year, dutiful elder sons went through 
a little ceremony. They placed bowls of 
rice or cups of wine before wooden frames 
that held thin paper strips. On these were 
written the names of relatives recently 
dead. All over the country, there were 
many paper strips in many frames. 

After a year’s fighting, 375,000 South 
Korean civilians are dead or missing, 125,- 
ooo more have been wounded. No one can 
be sure how many people were killed in 
North Korea. A least 6,000,000 Koreans, 
North and South, are homeless. 

Peace, if it comes, will find Korea’s 
cities dead. In Seoul the gutted, white- 
domed capitol of the Republic of Korea 
stands like a skeleton among the city’s 
ruins. Suwon’s huge, half-destroyed gate, 
once a monument to Korea’s kings, guards 
only rubble now. Fifty cities and towns in 
South Korea have been destroyed. 

The steel mill at Inchon and the spin- 
ning works at Yongdungpo are heaps of 
blasted machinery. In Pusan, Korea’s larg- 
est spinning mill is starved of electric 
power. The once-flourishing coal mines at 
Yongwol are silent relics. In North Korea, 
U.S. bombers have smashed a nitrogen 
plant at Hungnam, the oil refinery at 
Wonsan, marshaling yards at Sinuiju. 

Humbler and more complete than the 
city ruins is the destruction of the grass- 
roofed villages. They have vanished— 
more than 12,000 of them—into heaps of 
bluish-grey ashes. Bleak stone walls still 
stand in front of them, and mulberry and 
acacia bushes, covered with heavy dust. 

Peace, if it comes, will not find the tall 
poplars that once lined every Korean high- 
way—they have been chopped up for fire- 
wood. In their place the roads are hedged 
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with the vegetation of war—gutted tanks, 
charred vehicles, abandoned guns, an oc- 
casional hastily dug grave. 

The Spokesmen. But peace, if it comes, 
will still find the Koreans. Said a U.S. Red 
Cross man: “I've seen the Korean starve 
to death. I’ve seen him freeze to death. 
I’ve seen him burned by napalm, mangled 
by bombs, crippled by bullets. I’ve seen 
doctors chop off his leg with only a ciga- 
rette to kill the pain, but I haven't heard a 
word of complaint yet. Accepting misfor- 
tunes without complaint or bitterness, he 
expects others to do the same. It can make 
him the most cruel creature in the world.” 

To Western soldiers, the Koreans 
through the year of war became human 
generalizations: the faceless, white-clad 
refugees—who all seemed to look alike— 
wading across paddyfields or trudging the 
railroad tracks; the old woman sprawled 
dead on a hillside; the little girl weeping 
in front of a ruined house. In a year dur- 
ing which the tide of war washed back & 
forth across their country, they had just 
gotten in the way of the soldiers. Yet, ina 
real sense, it was for them, as well as for 
vital U.S. interests, that American soldiers 
had gone to fight in Korea. 

The divided, devastated country would 
have its representatives at Kaesong—the 
spokesmen for the North Korean Commu- 
nist puppet regime and for the South Ko- 
rean government. But there were other 
spokesmen, not at Kaesong, and not artic- 
ulate, who might tell more eloquently 
what happened in Korea. 

“| Have to Run." There was, for in- 
stance, Lee Ham Bok, 12. Last December, 
when the Reds assaulted Seoul for the sec- 
ond time, his city-bred father wanted to 
flee. His mother, who was born on their 
two-acre farm, begged, “It is better to be 
killed by bullets than to die without rice 
away from home.” But his father had his 
way. Next morning, their belongings on 
their backs, the Lee family trudged south- 
ward on the freezing road from Seoul. 

At Singali, 20 miles away, they found 
that the Communist advance had beaten 
them. A North Korean wearing an arm- 
band and a steel helmet stopped them, 
ordered them into a house with five other 
families. Next day the man with the arm- 
band stopped at the house with a copy of 
the North Korean national anthem. He 
told them to memorize the words. All day, 
and for days afterward, the six families sat 
huddled inside singing the words over & 
over again. 

Lee does not remember when Singali 
was first hit by U.N. air attacks, but he 
recalls waking one morning and thinking, 
“T have got to run away.” Without stop- 
ping to sce what his parents were doing, 
he ran toward the hills outside the town. 
When he looked back, he could see swoop- 
ing airplanes and the flash and smoke of 
bombs. 

When Lee came back to the house, it 
was a pile of ashes. He dug through the 
ashes with a stick looking for his parents’ 
bodies. He could not find them. When he 
slipped down to the river at night to get 
water, he could see bodies floating by. 
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Korean REFUGEES 
“It is better to be killed by bullets.” 


For uncounted days Lee lived in the 
houses of friends. His only food was some 
scorched rice he had found. Then the Reds 
retreated and a U.N. signal company biv- 
ouacked near the town. Lee began to hang 
around the company mess tent, picking up 
scraps of G.I. food. He carried the sol- 
diers’ laundry to town, shined shoes, 
washed jeeps. 

A month ago, U.N. civil assistance offi- 
cers picked Lee up, vaccinated him and 
put him in an orphanage in Seoul, His 
only ambition, he told them, was to be a 
soldier. “Now I am only a boy,” he said, 
“so I am afraid. When I become a soldier, 
I'll be brave.” 

"| Used to Dream." There were Son 
Hyun Ki, 12, and Hwang Chon Man, 13. 
When a packed refugee train from Seoul 
suddenly pulled out of the station at 
Taegu last winter, they were left behind 
on the platform, weeping and terrified. A 
trainman got them a ride southward to 
Pusan the next day. But when they ar- 
rived, half-frozen from the trip on a flat- 
car, they could nowhere find their families. 

Now, six months later, Son and Hwang 
still scramble through the dirty streets of 
Pusan. There is almost nothing left of 
their neat primary-school uniforms. All 
Son wears is a blackened suit of under- 
wear fastened around the shoulder with 
copper wire. They have no money. The 
5,000 won (about $1.25) which Hwang’s 
mother gave him was taken from them 
by hoodlums the day they arrived. They 
beg. They sleep in doorways, each noon go 
to the Pyongyang Noodle Shop, where the 
proprietor fills their pails with slops from 
the tables. Neither of them has a pair of 
shoes. 

They think vaguely that it would be 
nice to be back in school. They have given 
up hope of finding their families. “Some- 
times,” Son said, “at first I used to dream 
of my mother holding out her arms to me. 
When it rains I still remember how it was 


on the warm floor at home. But I don’t 
think so much about my mother now.” 

No Victory? Lee, Hwang, Son and the 
millions like them, their brothers and their 
elders, are a staggering problem for the 
U.N. So far the U.N.’s Civil Assistance 
Command—meaning, mostly, U.S. Army 
G-4—has prevented starvation in South 
Korea. Since war began, the Army has 
shipped in 100,000 tons of grain, millions 
of yards of cloth, 3,000 tons of clothing. 
Soup kitchens, emergency refugee camps, 
orphanages have been set up in the South. 
In North Korea, things are worse. 

Not so many battles were fought in the 
North, but a year of U.N. air bombard- 
ment and the exactions of the hard- 
pressed Communist armies have ravaged 
the land. The refugees who still stream 
southward from the “People’s Republic” 
tell of North Korean farmers eating rice 
seedlings, grass and bark, 

For the day when emergency relief ends, 
U.N. members have pledged $250 million 
to cover the first year of an estimated five- 
year rehabilitation program. But until Ko- 
rea’s political future is settled, rehabilita- 
tion can make little headway. 

One of the observations heard repeti- 
tively last week was that, no matter how 
the truce talks turned out, there could be 
no victory for the Korean people. The 
Koreans’ plight is a great tragedy, but 
they know that there are differences even 
in suffering. Amid death, destruction and 
hopelessness, millions of Koreans held on 
to a simple fact: they would rather live 
where the Americans are than where the 
Communists are. To the bulk of Koreans, 
it still makes a great difference whether 
or not their country—or half their coun- 
try—is run by Communists. 

The South Korean government is dis- 
organized, has more than its share of cor- 
ruption, for a year has been unable to 
function anywhere near like a normal gov- 
ernment. But in the Korean people them- 
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selves, near despair though they were, 
there were still flashes of a dogged will. 

The Survivors. This week, in the vil- 
lage of Myonmoki, ten miles east of Seoul, 
lines of straw-hatted farmers stood 
knee-deep in the flooded paddies, trans- 
vlanting their delicate rice seedlings. Un- 
like the city people, most of the farmers 
did not flee during the war. When the 
Communists occupied Myonmoki, the 


young men hid for three months in the 
hills, returned to their fields when the 
Communists retreated, did their plowing 
in a no man’s land between the two armies. 

Farther south, the town of Chinju, the 
center of heavy fighting last August, is 
still a shambles. It is now a town of shan- 
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The Chinese claimed a victory. 


ties and tents, and stone gates in front of 
vanished houses. But trade of a sort is 
reviving in Chinju. Barbers do a rush 
business, with customers seated in opu- 
lent-looking chairs salvaged from the 
wreckage. A businessman named Lim 
Moon Bong has scraped together $1,600 
to build the town’s finest postwar struc- 
ture, the “Lighthouse Tearoom,” with 
nautical fixtures. 

In his temporary office above a print- 
shop, Mayor Lee Pak Kyo looked out at 
the new tiled roof on the primary school. 
“Reopening the school,” he beamed, “was 
the first objective.’ The children now 
have readers illustrated with tanks, battle- 
ships and soldiers wriggling through the 
tall grass. “See the tanks all marching,” 
says one. “They are to crush the Chinese 
Reds.” It was a far cry from the peaceful, 
American-style schoolbooks they had been 
learning to use before the war. 

Later, continued Mayor Lee, there will 
be roads, bridges and more work on the 
irrigation dikes, which the war had sus- 
pended. Chinju desperately needs outside 
aid, but it is doing what it can on its own, 
Said Mayor Lee: “I feel like living again.” 
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THE ENEMY 
Who Won? 


What does the proposed armistice mean 
to Red China? From his listening post in 
Hong Kong last week, Tie Bureau Chief 
Robert Neville cabled this report: 


EKING calls it a Chinese victory. To 

many westerners here, it looks as if the 
U.S. is rescuing Red China from the brink 
of disaster—and in such a way that the 
Reds are able to present the armistice 
negotiations to their own people and to 
much of Asia as a great moral and military 
success for Red China and a stiff defeat 
for the U.S. 

“Utter Defeat." The Red line was laid 
down this week by the loudest organ of 
Peking propaganda, the People’s Daily: 
“Heavy blows dealt by the Korean peo- 
ple’s army and Chinese volunteers have 
put the enemy in such dilemma that an 
armistice now becomes possible.” The Red 
version of what happened in Korea is 
simple: The South Koreans started the war 
a year ago with an attack on North Korea. 
The North Koreans quickly counterat- 
tacked, whereupon “American imperial- 
ists,” coming to the aid of their “Syng- 
man Rhee puppets,” drove into North 
Korea. At that point Chinese “volunteers” 
entered the war, quickly pushed U.S. forces 
back to the 38th parallel, whereupon the 
U.S. decided to sue for peace. Summed up 
the Communist Wen Wei Pao of Hong 
Kong: “The United States has suffered 
utter defeat. Although she tries to pose as 
the victor, it should be noted that she has 
to conduct negotiations at the time and 
place chosen by Korea and China.” 

Although there is some reason to believe 
that Red China will think long & hard 
before plunging into another such military 
venture as Korea, her expansionist activ- 
ities in Asia are obviously far from over. 
Red China’s leaders are still hailing the 
“victories” of the Vietnamese over the 
French in Indo-China. Red propaganda 
still shouts support of Malayan terrorists 
and Filipino Huks. “The Chinese revolu- 
tion is far from complete,” screamed No. 
2 Red Liu Shao-chi, in a rousing speech 
to 40,000 in Peking this week. “China’s 
Tai-wan [Formosa] has not yet been 
liberated.” 

Declared China’s “Peace Committee” 
(which is in charge of the current frantic 
campaign to force war contributions out 
of every man, woman & child in China to 
buy airplanes, tanks, artillery): “We 
should bear in mind that an armistice 
would leave the American aggressors still 
in occupation of Chinese Taiwan, still pre- 
paring to conclude a separate peace treaty 
with Japan, and still engaged in rearming 
Japan.” 

No Change of Mind. Red China last 
week celebrated the 3oth anniversary of 
the founding of the Chinese Communist 
Party. Red big shots wrote long, tortuous 
articles for the occasion. A new opera, the 
theme of which was the Communists’ 
famed “long march,” opened at the Peking 
People’s Art Theater, At a rally in Peking, 








spotlights lit up giant portraits of the Red 
pantheon, including Mao Tse-tung, Liu 
Shao-chi, Chou En-lai, Chu Teh, Marx, 
Engels, Lenin and Stalin. Said Liu: “Our 
party is the greatest, most glorious and 
most consistently correct party in the 
history of China. As Comrade Mao has 
said, ‘The victory we have so far achieved 
is only the first.’” Planes roared overhead 
and scattered leaflets on the crowd below. 
The message: “Resist American Imperial- 
ism.” 

From the group of men up on that high 
rostrum there came not one hint they had 
changed their minds about anything or 
that in the future they intended to behave 
in any way differently than in the past. 


Associated Press 
Ace GABRESKI 
The colonel scored a kill. 


MEN.AT.WAR 
Again Gabby 


“Wait’ll you get ’em right in your sights. 
Then short bursts. There’s no sense melt- 
ing your guns.” That was Lieut. Colonel 
Francis S. (“Gabby”) Gabreski’s formula 
for picking Messerschmitts out of the air 
in the last war. It worked well enough to 
make Gabby the U.S.’s top-ranking ace 
in the European Theater, with 28 Nazi 
planes to his credit before a forced Jand- 
ing in 1944 grounded him for ten months 
in a German prison camp. 

This week, as the newly appointed com- 
mander of the U.S. Air Force’s Fourth 
(Sabre jet) Fighter Interceptor Group, 
Gabby, now a full colonel, got a chance to 
try his formula on Communist MIGs in 
Korea. Some 15 MIG-15 jets had pounced 
on a mass flight of U.S. prop-driven Mus- 
tangs just north of Pyongyang when 
Gabreski and his Sabres roared to the res- 
cue. In short order Gabby knocked out one 
M1IG—his first kill in Korea. His team- 
mates shot down two more, damaged a 
third and sent the others streaking home 
to Manchuria. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 











RUSSIA 
Red Air 


Western air attachés standing in a light 
drizzle at Moscow's suburban Tushino air- 
port got an impressive and disquieting 
glimpse of Red air power. 

The military air show was commanded 
by Air Force Lieut. General Vassily J. 
Stalin, the boss’s son. It was preceded by 
a plane towing a giant portrait of Joseph 
Stalin. Following it was a squadron flying 
in a formation that spelled out Slava 
Stalinu (Glory to Stalin). The Marshal 
himself was there, looking tanned and 
healthy in a new light grey uniform. What 
interested the Western observers far more 
were five new Soviet jet that 
whizzed past the grandstand so fast they 
were almost out of sight before their en- 
gines were heard. Air attachés openly 
wondered at the resourcefulness of Rus- 
sian designers and plane builders. 

Other new exhibits: nine giant Soviet 

helicopters, plus Russia’s first display of 
naval aircraft—a twin-jet fighter bomber 
nd an amphibian. The whole 500 plane 
& glider show seemed to confirm the opin- 
ion of U.S. air force officers: Soviet avia- 
tion has made enormous strides since the 
war, is catching up in quantity and qual- 
ity to the best in the West. 


EUROPE 
Grand Design 


At a July 4th dinner given in London 
by the English-Speaking Union, NATO 
Commander Dwight Eisenhower delivered 
the kind of speech the world has not heard 
Winston (¢ irchill was eloquently 
idvocating the “Grand Design’—United 
Europe. Said Statesman Eisenhower: 
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“Europe’s. . . progress... is hobbled 
by a web of customs barriers interlaced 
with bilateral multilateral 
. local shortages and economic mon- 
How tragic! Free men, 
the specter of political bondage, are crip- 
pled by artificial bonds that they them- 
selves have forged and they alone can 
loosen . . « 

The difficulties of integrating Western 
Europe ... appear staggering to those 
who live by ritual. But great majorities in 
Europe . . . deserve, at the very least, a 
fair chance to work together . . . Europe 
cannot attain the towering material stat- 
ure possible to its peoples’ skills and spirit 
as it is divided by patchwork 
territorial fences. They foster localized, 
instead of common, interest. 

sty . « « would mean early inde- 
pendence of aid from America and other 
Atlantic countries. The coffers, mines and 

of that continent are not inex- 
haustible ... The establishment of a 
workable European federation would go 
far to create confidence that Europe was 
doing its full and vital ATE coke 

“The winning of freedom is not to be 
compared to the winning of a game—with 
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: International 
Lieut. GENERAL VassILy J. STALIN 


Whizz, went the boss's s 





victory recorded forever . . . Freedom 
. «- must be daily earned and refreshed— 
else . . . it will wither and die.” 

Prime Minister Clement Attlee seemed 
taken aback by Ike’s eloquence, said lame- 
ly: “. .. Speech of wide sweep... Iam 
sure we will all want to study [it] very 
carefully . . .” Winston Churchill was 
nearly as fiery as Ike. But first, he said, 
the English-speaking nations must unite; 
the rest would follow. “And here we have 
Ike.” cried Churchill enthusiastically 
banging the table, “here to stand up for 
the unity of Europe.” 





GERMANY 


New Socialism? 

Karl Marx, philosophical father of So- 
cialism but an embarrassing parent to 
have around since the Russian branch of 
the family began acting up, was formally 
read out of the Socialist family. 

In a big meeting hall at Frankfurt’s fair 
grounds last week gathered delegates from 
22 Socialist parties in 21 nations (includ- 
ing Socialist Britain) and representatives 
of Socialist groups exiled from Spain, 
Argentina and Communist countries (in- 
cluding Yugoslavia). It was the eighth 
international meeting of Socialist parties* 
since World War II. At one point, four 
young Germans in blue shirts advanced 
to the platform bearing a huge scarlet 
banner on which the words Sosic 
Internationale were emblazoned in gold. 
But the old red flag was not what it used 
to be. 

Cautiously the delegates adopted (over 
some opposition) a new 3,000-word dec- 
laration of principles. It spelled out what 
many democratic Socialists had long prac- 
ticed, but it had never before been put so 
bluntly, nor had a Socialist resolution ever 
ully designed to shake Eu- 
rope’s Socialists out of their doctrinaire 
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dreams. Instead of the old tenets (‘‘public 
ownership of the means of production,” 
etc.), the new Socialist manifesto referred 
to the “planning of production. . . in the 
interests of the people as a whole... 
Socialist planning does not presuppose 
public ownership of all the means of pro- 
duction. It is compatible with the exist- 
ence of private ownership in important 
fields. [However] the workers must be 
associated democratically with the direc- 
tion of industry.” To the horror of faith- 
ful Marxists, the declaration also noted 
that “the evils of capitalism are disap- 
pearing.” 

Added the manifesto: individual free- 
dom and political liberties are the su- 
preme moral objectives. The chief evil in 
the world today is Communism, the “new 
imperialism ... founded on a military 
bureaucracy and a terroristic police.” Pac- 
ifism, once a keynote in the Socialist 
choir, was soft-pedaled. British Socialists 
demanded that Socialists everywhere do 
their fair share in the military defense 
against Communist danger. 

Class lines are changing, the Socialist 
document said. In the roth Century So- 
cialism was a “wage earners’ movement. 
Today it appeals more to professional 
and clerical workers, farmers, fishermen, 
craftsmen, retailers, artists and scientists. 
Socialism is not even “inevitable,” as 
Marx maintained; it is “only one of the 
choices open to man.” 

But there is still a great difference be- 
tween the choices. In their day-to-day 
policies, Socialists are fighting Moscow, 
but they also harass, obstruct and de- 
nounce capitalism. Socialism and capital- 
ism have formed an alliance against the 
Communists; yet they have not, and can- 
not fuse their long-range aims. 


IRAN 


Bloody Holiday 

An old, bucket-seated C-47, its U.S. Air 
Force insignia still showing faintly through 
a poor Iranian paint job, settled to the 
landing strip at Masjid-i-Sulaiman last 
week and rolled up to the hangar line. 
Out stepped Hussein Makki, firebrand of 
Tran’s three-man Oil Liquidation Board, 
for a look at what an oilfield is like. 

Crowds yelled “Ahy Makki” (“Oh, you 
Makki”). A man with a butcher knife slit 
the throat of a trussed-up bull to show 
that Makki was truly welcome. Makki, 
briskly stepping over a pool of blood, got 
into a baby blue Oldsmobile convertible. 
Drums began to pound and blood crim- 
soned the car’s whitewall tires. 

Next Premier? At “Discovery Well”* 
Makki stood silent for a moment, then 
went on to inspect the plant. Workers 
rushed forward, fell down before him to 
kiss his feet. Makki raised them up, mak- 
ing a fine distinction: he didn’t want his 
feet kissed but he let them kiss his hands, 


* Iran’s first well, brought in by William Knox 
D’Arcy’s prospectors in 1907, and long since an 
oilmen’s shrine. Britons touch their hats as they 
pass its derrick. 
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A month ago, Makki was sitting behind 
a rickety desk in a shabby room in down- 
town Teheran. Now he was taking over 
the billion-dollar Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., 
including the great Abadan refinery, which 
daily takes 500,000 barrels of crude oil at 
one end, and from the other pours gaso- 
line, asphalt, kerosene at the rate of 24 
tank cars a minute. Makki is not an engi- 
neer but a politician, and busy letting 
everyone know that he expects to be the 
next Prime Minister. The “engineers” on 
his “temporary board of directors” last 
week included a mechanical engineer with 
no oil background, a dairy expert. Mak- 
ki’s chief technical consultant is a young 
geologist who admitted he didn’t know a 
catalytic cracker from a fractionating 
tower (Abadan has both). 

Next: Harriman? To give the Iranians 
time to think things over, the British had 
cut Abadan’s output to 25% of capacity, 
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He doesn't like his feet kissed. 


thus postponing still further the day when 
the huge plant will have to shut down for 
lack of storage facilities. But Mossadeq, 
Makki & Co. were in no mood to be rea- 
sonable. At The Hague, the International 
Court of Justice had just handed down an 
interim decision on Britain’s appeal 
against nationalization. Ten of the twelve 
sitting judges recommended a truce: Brit- 
ain and Iran should set up a joint board to 
supervise operation of the oilfields under 
the present management. 

Britain promptly accepted. When sev- 
eral Iranians walked into Premier Mossa- 
deq’s Teheran house to bring him word of 
the decision, they found him sleeping 
calmly while his cabinet sat by his couch, 
wrestling with the complications of na- 
tionalization. Awakened and given the 
news, he said flatly he would reject the 
court’s ruling. This week President Tru- 
man sent Mossadeq a personal letter urg- 
ing him to accept the court’s decision and 





offering to send his top diplomatic trou- 
ble-shooter, W. Averell Harriman, to Iran. 

Guns Next to Peashooters. In Abadan, 
meanwhile, the remaining 2,200 British 
executives and technicians stewed at 
125° F. in the shade and waited hopeless- 
ly for the break they knew would not 
come. One moment the Iranians wanted 
them to stay and work for the new Ira- 
nian National Oil Co., the next buffeted 
them savagely; looters boldly snatched 
packing cases while the police did noth- 
ing; Anglo-Iranian helplessly reported 
that $28,000 worth of refinery machine 
parts were being stolen every week. 

Two thousand Iranian soldiers, tot- 
ing U.S.-made equipment, goose-stepped 
through Abadan’s native quarter, in a 
sputtering gesture of defiance at the Brit- 
ish cruiser Mauritius and other British 
warships anchored close by, in the Shatt- 
al-Arab estuary. Commodore Morteza 
Dafteri, commander of the Iranian navy 
in the Persian gulf (five sloops whose 2.5- 
in. guns looked like peashooters alongside 
the Mauritius’ 6-inchers) bravely shout- 
ed: “I have enough force here.” 

Hussein Makki moved into the mahog- 
any-and-leather-trimmed offices of An- 
glo-Iranian Manager Eric Drake who had 
fled (Tre, July 9), leaned back and en- 
joyed the latest in Philco air conditioning. 
He phoned Drake’s chauffeur and ordered 
him to start picking him up every morn- 
ing in the manager’s big black Humber. 


The Foreign Scalpel 

For months the Shahinshah, Mohamed 
Reza Pahlevi, has been suffering from 
severe pains in his royal stomach. The 
symptoms seemed to point to appendici- 
tis. The Shah wanted to leave the coun- 
try to have the necessary operation per- 
formed, presumably in Western Europe or 
the U.S. But with his country’s National- 
ists screaming that anything the West 
could do they could do better (including 
running Iran’s oilfields), His Majesty de- 
cided it would be unwise politically, if 
wise medically, to seek relief abroad. He 
stayed at home and suffered. But recently 
the appendix got too troublesome. 

Secretly the Shah summoned Dr. 
Claude Forkner of Cornell University to 
Iran and, on Forkner’s recommendation 
for an immediate appendectomy, sent off 
to the U.S. for New York Hospital’s Sur- 
geon in Chief Frank Glenn, plus another 
U.S. surgeon, plus an expert anesthetist, 
plus three U.S. nurses. 

One afternoon last week the Shah 
climbed into his No. 2 Rolls-Royce, set 
out for Teheran’s Bank Melli Hospital. As 
his car drove through the gates, loving 
subjects performed a ceremonial opera- 
tion: they deftly sliced the heads off two 
sheep and tossed them under the wheels, 
which (according to old Iranian custom) 
would bring good luck. 

At the hospital, the Shah, who looked 
pale and shaken, climbed into bed. His 
smartly dressed bride—who looked as 
though she had been crying all day—anx- 
iously spent the night in the hospital. Next 
morning, the foreign scalpel flashed, and 
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tell my customers 


I sell the best!” 





“TI show them the SWIFT BR AND 


on my cuts of Beef, Lamb, and Veal” 


A food store is classed by the meats it sells... and from 
Miami to Seattle, from Broadway to the Golden Gate, the 
name SWIFT means fine meat. 

The three famous brands—Swift’s Premium, Swift’s 
Select and Swift’s Arrow— identify meat selected for you 
by Swift experts for best eating. Meat that will be tender, 
inviting, and of most delicious flavor. 

Swift's Premium, Swift’s Select, Swift’s Arrow. When you 
see one of those names on a cut of Beef, or Lamb, or Veal, 
you can know your search is over. You’ve found a dealer you 
can depend on for quality, a dealer who sells fine food. 








8 7. Ties brand we're 
talking about is right on the 
meat. Look for it, and get fine 


meat every time. 
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Broil that finer, Swift-identified steak 
this way: Slash fat along edge. Pre-heat 
broiler, Place steak on rack 3" from heat. 
A 14" steak takes 10 min. each side for 
rare, 12 min. for med., 13 min. for well 
done. Season each side after it is browned. 
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the fyourbon 


Each golden drop of Old Grand-Dad 
is a salute to the excellence of your 
taste—and to the skill of the master 
distillers who produce it. 




















Old Grand-Dad goes into new, clean, 
charred oak aging casks a superior 
whiskey made from choice grains 
and the purest of limestone waters. 
" “ + 99 

Then, after a long “maturing” sleep 
it is drawn off and bottled in bond. 









Treat yourself and your guests to the 
smoothness, mellowness and heart- 
warming flavor of Old Grand-Dad 
soon. One sip will tell you why it’s 
—Head of the Bourbon Family. 


The Old Grand-Dad Distillery Co., 
Frankfort, Kentucky 
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within two hours the Shahinshah was being 
wheeled down the corridor to his suite. 

While His Majesty was on the operat- 
ing table, he also had another matter 
taken care of: his physicians did a quick 
plastic surgery job on the scar which had 
marred his right shoulder ever since 1949, 
when he was shot by a nationalist fanatic 
who thought the Shah was too friendly 
with foreigners. 


FRANCE 
Tabled? 


The ferocity of French politics is well 
known, but in the case of Senator Victor 
Biaka-Boda, of French West Africa, it 
seemed to have reached new heights. Depu- 
ties of France’s new Assembly, meeting 
for the first time last week, stood around 
on the floor of the Chamber uneasily dis- 
cussing the Senator’s fate. Rumor had it 
that the Senator had been eaten by his 
constituents. 

Biaka-Boda used to be a witch doctor on 
Africa’s Ivory Coast. As long as he stuck 
to spells, charms and incantations, he was 
all right. His troubles started when he be- 
gan to occupy himself with such potent 
magic as ballot boxes and election cam- 
paigns. He took the Christian name Victor, 
joined the fellow-traveling Rassemblement 
Démocratique Africain, was elected to the 
French Senate. A small, thin, worried- 
looking man, the ex-witch doctor did not 
take to lighthearted Paris, made only a 
few appearances there, always seemed to 
his colleagues in the Senate to be thinking 
of home. Home he went. On some political 
business on the Ivory Coast, Senator 
Biaka-Boda was driving through darkest 
Africa in January 1950 when, at Bouaflé 
(pop. 1,000), the car broke down. Instruct- 
ing his chauffeur to repair it, Senator 
Biaka-Boda strolled off into the jungle to 
stretch his legs. That was the last of the 
Senator until, in November, some charred 
bones were found in the jungle. They were 
shipped to Paris for examination, and last 
week it was announced that the bones 
were Biaka-Boda’s. 

Cannibalism used to flourish on the 
Ivory Coast. Paris heard that the Senator 
was either: 1) devoured by cannibals who, 
for reasons of their own, were mad at him; 
or 2) murdered in conventional fashion by 
political enemies, By & large, Paris pre- 
ferred to believe theory No. 1. 


SPAIN 


Uninterested General 

Major General Antonio Aranda Mata 
is still honored in Spain as the stubborn 
and victorious commander of the Franco 
forces in the bloody Civil War siege of 
Oviedo (1936) which lasted 91 days. But 
one night two years ago Franco police 
arrested Monarchist Aranda in a brewery 
where he had been meeting fellow mem- 
bers of the Comité Imperio de Coordina- 
cién, a clandestine coordinating commit- 
tee of anti-Franco underground groups, 
Aranda’s civil war record bought him his 
freedom. He went into retirement, divid- 
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ing his time between the reading room of 
the Club Casino de Madrid and his apart- 
ment. Police kept an eye on him. Last 
week, they had reason to look more sharp- 
ly: Aranda was back in the news. 

The Comité Imperio, surviving the 
brewery raid, had made contact with ex- 
iled Spanish socialists in France. Three 
months ago in Toulouse the socialists held 
a convention attended by delegates of the 
American Federation of Labor. The dete- 
riorating economy of Spain, recent strikes 
in Barcelona and other cities, the reported 
illness of General Franco (he is expected 
soon to undergo an operation for a blad- 
der ailment) spurred hopes of a new re- 
gime in Spain. The A.F.L.’s European rep- 
resentative, able Irving Brown, made a 
careful roundup of information available 
in Toulouse, Brown’s conclusions, as re- 
ported last week by the New York 





Combine 
GENERAL ARANDA 


A risk in a brewery. 


Times’s roving foreign correspondent, C. 
L. Sulzberger: 1) recent food strikes in 
Spain were planned, had the support of 
monarchists, police, and employers who 
promised to pay the strikers’ wages; 
2) the Spanish army is divided and in the 
event of war, Spaniards will not fight 
for Franco, but against him; 3) General 
Aranda heads a monarchist-left-wing so- 
cialist opposition. 

As of last week, Aranda was silent. To 
a newsman who tried to interview him at 
his club, he sent a note saying: “The Gen- 
eral wishes to announce that he is totally 
uninterested in politics . . .” 

In part, Brown’s report may have been 
too strong. Item: Aranda is not consid- 
ered the leading monarchist in Spain. But 
Aranda has shown in the past that hevis 
willing to take risks for his political con- 
victions. If the divided opposition parties 
should be able to reach a working agree- 
ment, the hero of Oviedo might emerge as 
the key figure in Spain. _ 





NEW ZEALAND 


Necessity of War 

Five months ago New Zealand dared a 
risky experiment: suspension of civil lib- 
erties to deal with a Red attack. 

New Zealand (pop. 1,850,000) lives 
by her seaborne trade. But for 16 years 
New Zealand's ports had been in the grip 
of the Communist-led Waterside Work- 
ers’ Union.* When the Cominform sig- 
naled a stepped-up cold war against the 
democracies four years ago, the union’s 
headlock on New Zealand trade quickly 
slipped into a stranglehold. 

Tough Regulations. Last February, 
faced with a new dock strike, conserva- 
tive Prime Minister Sidney Holland de- 
cided he would not permit the Commu- 
nists to use democracy in order to de- 
stroy it. He announced a state of national 
emergency, declared the Waterside Work- 
ers an illegal organization, seized its funds. 
Soldiers, sailors and airmen were ordered 
to load ships. 

Tough, able Sidney Holland invoked 
a set of emergency regulations. He used 
his powers sparingly, but in some in- 
stances suspended the right of assembly, 
public speech or public print. News- 
papers and radio stations were forbidden 
to interview strikers, Other unions were 
not allowed to hold public discussions 
of the strike issues or on the emergency 
regulations. Anyone giving aid & comfort 
to strikers or their families was threatened 
with jail. But police did not lay a finger 
on the Red bosses. 

Most New Zealanders quietly accepted 
such curbs of their liberties as a neces- 
sity of war. Miners, meat-freezing and 
hydroelectric workers struck in sympathy 
with the dockers and against the emer- 
gency regulations, but there was little 
violence, few arrests. 

Slow Strangleho'd, The union bosses 
hoped to defeat Holland by dislocating 
New Zealand trade. Thousands of tons 
of perishable goods piled up in’ ware- 
houses. Farmers lost money, local facto- 
ries closed down for lack of raw materials. 
Sugar supplies ran out, homes were with- 
out heat, gas and power were rationed. 
Trade loss: an estimated $200,000,000. 

But Holland stubbornly refused to deal 
with the Red unionists, set his hopes on 
a new Communist-free dockers’ union, 
sponsored by the government. By last 
week, the Red strike was broken. Miners, 
meat-freezing and hydroelectric workers 
voted to go back to work. The Water- 
side Workers’ Union had virtually ceased 
to exist; its Communist leaders were 
thoroughly discredited. 

The Reds stalemated, Prime Minister 
Holland was expected to revoke the emer- 
gency regulations. New Zealanders felt 
that democracy, stern though its meas- 
ures were, had won an important victory. 


% The dockers’ unions in New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia maintain close contact with Communist 
Harry Bridges’ International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union on the U.S, West Coast, 
in Vancouver and Hawaii, with them exercise 
effective control over Pacific shipping. 
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CANADA 
The Royal Tour 


Prince Philip, Duke of Edinburgh, has 
visited Canada only once—a few hours’ 
shore leave in Halifax in 1941 when he 
was 20 years old. “He looked just like any 
other Royal Navy midshipman,” remem- 
bers a Halifax girl. “He seemed to be 
growing out of his uniform.” Philip’s wife, 
Princess Elizabeth, has never been in Can- 
ada at all, though her uncle, the Duke of 
Windsor, owns an Alberta ranch, and her 
parents, King George and Queen Eliza- 
beth, toured the Dominion in 1939. The 
heiress-presumptive to the British throne 
has, in fact, visited only one of the Com- 
monwealth Dominions abroad, South Af- 
rica in 1947. 

Last week, Canada was promised a 
closer acquaintance with the young royal 
couple. Prime Minister Louis St. Laurent 
announced that Elizabeth and Philip had 
accepted an invitation to visit the Domin- 
ion in October. 

The news was a pleasurable surprise 
across the country. Everyone recalled how 
the 1939 tour by the King & Queen drew 
the biggest crowds ever known in Canada. 
A flood of messages descended on Ottawa 
from practically every city and hamlet, 
begging to be included in the itinerary 
of the Prince & Princess. But such de- 
tails will have to wait until Buckingham 
Palace reveals how long Elizabeth and 
Philip intend to stay (they will probably 
also visit the U.S.). The Ottawa Journal 
suggested that the Princess might stay 
a while as Canada’s governor-general: 
“There could be no better experience for 
a future British ruler than a term as 
governor-general of a Commonwealth 
country outside the United Kingdom.” 
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"Where's It Going to End?" 


“Under great inflationary pressures, you 
must have. . . direct controls,” said U.S, 
Economic Stabilizer Eric Johnston last 
week during a television interview at 
Washington. “I'll give you one illustration 
of it, and that is Canada.” His point: 
Ottawa’s program of drastic fiscal controls 
was not going so well as the U.S. policy of 
price & wage ceilings. Next day Ottawa 
announced that the cost-of-living index 
had jumped another 2.1% in May to 
184.1%; it had virtually reached the U.S. 
level of 185.4%. Since Washington ap- 
plied price & wage controls last January 
26, the U.S, index has climbed 2.1%; dur- 


Julio Leon 


Gato PLAzA IN Mexico 
Also, two glasses of pulque. 
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ing the same period, the Canadian index 
went up 5% (see chart). 

Most Canadians had learned the bad 
news in other terms than index percent- 
ages. Said Colin Lowery, a Vancouver 
clerk: “I bought a pair of shoes for my 
daughter yesterday for $9.25. I bought 
the same shoes six weeks ago for $7.95. 
Where’s it all going to end?” In Winni- 
peg, during the past month, an enterpris- 
ing butcher sold 5,000 Ibs. of horse meat, 
for human consumption, up to 53¢ a |b.; 
meanwhile, city sales of beefsteak, at 95¢ 
a lb., decreased by as much as 50%. The 
price spiral had labor unions yelling for 
sharp wage increases. 

The government was far from conced- 
ing Eric Johnston’s point. Though resent- 
ment against the rising cost of living had 
contributed to the Tory sweep in four 
recent by-elections, the Liberal govern- 
ment stuck to its policy of fighting infla- 
tion with fiscal controls: limiting credit 
and boosting taxes. Government econo- 
mists insisted that without the patriotic 
pressures of all-out war, direct price & 
wage controls could not be enforced. 

Ottawa held that fiscal measures would 
ultimately pay off. Statistics showed that 
the credit limits and new taxes were ap- 
preciably cutting bank loans, capital ex- 
pansion projects, sales of durable consum- 
er goods. The deflationary pressure trend 
would be increased by a 209% hike in in- 
come taxes effective July 1. The govern- 
ment had until October, when Parliament 
reconvenes, to prove its point. If the cost- 
of-living index is still zooming then, the 
political pressure for direct controls will 
be difficult to defy much longer. 


THE AMERICAS 


Among Bulls & Bosses 

Winging homeward from the U.S., Ecua- 
dor’s Galo Plaza stopped off for more state 
visiting in Mexico and Venezuela, 

At the Hacienda Pasteje, famed bull- 
breeding ranch near Mexico City, he spent 
a memorable Sunday. Years ago, wearing 
the short Andalusian suit of an aficionado 
practico (practicing fan), Plaza had fought 
bulls as an amateur in Ecuador. Now a 
non-practicing fan, he sat in a jeep on 
rolling fields, to watch the artful passes 
at the young beasts made by his old friend 
of the cape, Jesus (“Chucho”) Solorzano. 
Leathery Bullfighter Juan Silveti rolled up, 
slapped the President on the back, roared: 
“How’s it going, Plaza old boy?” Plaza 
grinned. “I have a lot of friends in Mex- 
ico,” he beamed, “who are bound to me 
by the craziness of bullfights.” Later, 
there was an informal buffet supper, where 
Ecuador’s President and 600 other guests 
consumed 15 barbecued lambs, two calves, 
30 turkeys, 5,000 ¢ortillas, 60 kilograms 
of beans, 14 gallons of mole, six gallons 
of chili sauce, three barrels of pulque 
(Plaza drank two glasses and liked it). 

In Caracas, where he arrived on the eve 
of Venezuela’s Independence Day, Plaza 
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7 “We're Will and Winnie, touring kids, and here’s our 

@ Mom and Pop. We had to bring them both along—but 
we pick where to stop. We like the Statler services for 
tourists much the best. Besides, they make each traveler 
feel he really is a guest. 





2 “Our parents think the Statler’s friendly Service-Aide 

e is grand. In planning trips about the town, she lends a 
helping hand. She knows what kind of fun we like, and 
what we want to see. I think she’s pretty swell,” said 
Will. Said Winnie: “I agree!” 





3 “Hooray,” cries Will, “this menu has the things we like 

@ to eat. And special plates and silver, too. Say, Kids, 
the Statler’s neat! They even give us big balloons. 
Think Pop would like one, maybe? And Mom says 
they fix formulas . . . but we don’t have a baby.” 


Now Will and Winnie shout: “Good-by! We had a 

e lovely stay!’ The box lunch mother ordered fixed, is 
safely packed away. The Service-Aide helps Pop with 
maps. The kids let out a cheer... “when traveling with 
your parents—always bring your parents here!” 
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“We like the Statler’s gift of fruit. It’s special—just 

4. for us! And wait till you try Statler beds—they’re 
super-marvelous! What's more, we let our parents leave 
to have some fun at night. The baby sitter Statler gets 
will watch while we sleep tight. 





STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK + BOSTON « BUFFALO + DETROIT 
CLEVELAND «+ ST. LOUIS + WASHINGTON 
STATLER OPERATED: HOTEL WILLIAM PENN + PITTSBURGH 

* 


ANOTHER GREAT NEW STATLER + LOS ANGELES 
(Now UNDER CONSTRUCTION + READY FOR OCCUPANCY 1952) 


MAROY AMit® 


| maintained a more serious mood. He sat 
for a press confereace, and Venezuela's 
| usually censored press printed his remarks: 
“Democracy without liberty of the press 
is impossible. It’s no help to the govern- 
ment to have a press which only praises it.” 
Then, though Venezuela now lives under a 
military dictatorship, he said forthrightly 
that armies should not mix in government: 
“Anyone who uses the army as an instru- 
ment for political aspirations is defeated 
beforehand.” After this ringing state- 
ment, Plaza tactfully decorated the three 
members of Venezuela’s ruling junta. 


CUBA 


Men v. Machines 


Machine-made cigars have been old 
stuff in the U.S. ever since the late George 
Washington Hill, master huckster, coined 
the advertising slogan, “SPIT is a horrid 
word, but it’s worse on the end of your 
cigar.” Until Hill and his machine-made 
Cremos, the U.S. had happily smoked 
stogies rolled by hand, It was Hill’s con- 
tention that cigar makers’ saliva held the 
stogies together at their tip, but cigar 
makers insisted that they used vegetable 
gum. 

In the home of fine Havana tobaccos, 
Hill is not honored. There is nothing in 
the world, say the Cubans, like the coro- 
nas, perfectos and panatelas rolled by the 
torcedores of their capital city, men who 
have inherited jobs and skills from fathers 
and grandfathers, and who hire “readers” 
to sit in their midst and recite Calderén, 
Cervantes and Marx to them as they work. 

Yet machine competition from abroad 
has been stiff: one machine can turn out 
cigars 25 times as fast as a practiced ¢or- 
cedor. Cuba’s cigar output has been fall- 
ing, and cigar makers have been out of 
work. Last year the hard-pressed Cuban 
Cigar Makers Union, in an attempt to re- 
vive the industry’s prosperity, agreed to 
the introduction of machines. 

But union and management reckoned 
without Cuba’s thousands of one-room 
cigar makers. Convinced that their liveli- 
hood was at stake, these small independ- 
ents rose last week in rebellion. Many 


= other Cubans joined in their protest. In 
and hey the central province of Santa Clara, 
crowds seized 14 town halls, often with 


the enthusiastic consent of mayors and 
aldermen. In Placetas, 5,000 marched 




















We think we know! Try this yourself—light a Craven ‘A’ ciga- 


rette. You so keenly enjoy the genuine mildness, the rare flavor through the streets shouting: “Down with 
of this lighter tobacco, that we believe you’ll never change brands. mechanization!” 
Most Craven ‘A’ smokers don’t. Order was restored only when President 


Carlos Prio Socarrés promised that local 
markets would be safe for handwork. 
Hereafter, he decreed, machine-made ci- 
gars would be for export only. The big 
companies, which had already installed 29 
machines (displacing 768 workers) and 
ordered 12 more, re fused to accept Prio’s 
decision as final. “Now that we have in- 
vested our money,” wailed one big pro- 


any other cigarette. Then 
Grnook, Open, break open a Craven ‘A’. You 
can see the difference . . . the lighter color, the 
finer cut. And note the milder, richer fragrance of 
Craven ‘A’ tobacco ... That’s because Craven ‘A’s 
are made of the most expensive tobacco in the world! 

See why the neat red Craven ‘A’ package is a 
familiar sight in the best hotels and clubs on all six | ducer, “we would be forced to close if this 
continents. Today start smoking Craven ‘A’ —tip- is definitive. Our export market is not 
ped with real cork. See for yourself why it’s the large enough to take our full machine out- 
put. We need 20% of the home market 


langoat-—0 Ui 1g cig ante, of it hind. iu the wold, besides.” The battle of men v. machines 


was not yet over. 
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"NO, NO, SKIPPY... THAT’S MINE:” 


* OUGH luck, Billy, but accidents do happen. Ask Dad 
a: he'll buy you another cone!" 

Accidents have a way of happening in business, too...and 
that’s when you'll be glad you placed your workmen's com- 
pensation insurance with an alert, reliable, nationally recog- 
nized organization such as Hardware Mutuals. 

Your friendly Hardware Mutuals representative will point 
out this significant fact: Hardware Mutuals rank among the 
leaders in promptness of paying workmen's compensation claims. 


Prompt payments—made directly to injured employes— 


help speed their recovery by eliminating financial worry. 

You enjoy many other benefits, too, under Hardware 
Mutuals policy back of the policy. Efficient Loss Prevention 
Service helps you by reducing accidents at their source. And 
fast, friendly, nationwide, day-and-night service is assured. 
More than $100,000,000 in dividends has been returned 
to Hardware Mutuals policyholders since organization. 

To get the whole story, phone Western Union, ask for Operator 
25, and say you'd like the name and address of your nearest 
Hardware Mutuals representative. There's no obligation! 


Insurance for your AvTOMOBILE...HOME... BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin + Offices Coast to Coast 
HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY - HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Boving Airplane Company Photo 
HOW COLD CAN IT GET? That’s a mighty important question, when it comes to 
steel that must be used where it is exposed to sub-zero temperatures. The critical 
aircraft part, for instance, being tested in this low-temperature chamber by 
“men from Mars,” must operate dependably, no matter how cold it gets thou- 
sands of feet above the earth. United States Steel makes special alloy steels for 
low temperature applications of all kinds. 


THE TIE THAT BINDS IS STEEL, 
These packages of rations, 
stockpiled at a Korean base, 
are tied for safe shipment 
with Gerrard Round Steel 
Strapping, made by U.S. 
Steel. This is just one of 
thousands of purposes for 
which steel is needed in these 
days of mobilization, both for 
military and every day uses. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY © AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY and CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY © UNION SUPPLY COMPANY 





UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY ° 








MOUNTAIN CLIMBING THE EASY WAY. If you wa 
to get to the top of 3000-foot Cannon Mounta 
in New Hampshire, and enjoy the magnifice: 
White Mountain view from its summit, the ea: 
way is toride the aerial tramway. You’llswing ge 
tly in the observation car, high above the tree 
carried up the slope on strong cables of U’S: 
TIGER Branp Wire Rope (made by U.S. Steel 
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SAFE FOOTING... WET OR DRY. Every year, thou 
sands of crippling accidents are prevented by 
steel floor plate like this. On small step-plate. 
around machinery, or covering entire factory 
floors, U-S‘S Multigrip Floor Plate provide: 
skid-resistance in all directions—wet or dry. 


FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT STEEL 


In 1950, the American steel industry shipped approximately 
71.5 million tons of steel to consumers, only 3% less thar 
was used for direct wor purposes during all of World War Il 


COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY © CONSOLIDATED WESTERI 


UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPAN’ 





can do so many jobs so well... 
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“BUILDING COLLAPSING! HURRY!” A few months ago, U.S. Steel Supply Company in 
St. Paul, Minnesota, got a hurry-up order for 12 60-foot steel beams—to be 
used to tie a collapsing building together. With a police escort, the beams were 
rushed by truck to the scene, and the tottering building braced with steel so that 
it was no longer a hazard to passers-by. Only steel can do so many jobs so well. 


Listen to...NBC Symphony Orchestra, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. 
National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


STEEL CORPORATION ¢ GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY GUNNISON HOMES, INC, © NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY «© OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY 
UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY * UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY © UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY © VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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Derring-Do 

In El Paso, on her way to Spokane, Mob- 
land’s pin-up moll Virginia Hill, whose 
Austrian ski-instructor husband Hans 
Hauser has been ordered to leave the 
country, turned her temper on some un- 
armed reporters, slapped one, slugged an- 
other with her spike heel, then gave a 
statement: “The happiest day of my life 
will be when I leave this damn country.” 
When her plane put down in Denver, she 
took a swing at the nearest stranger, apol- 
ogized when she found the man was not 
another reporter, but merely an investi- 
gator from the District Attorney's office 
who wanted to ask some questions. Said 
she later: “I've had a hell of a trying day.” 
Home at last in Spokane, Virginia found 
that the Government could dish out a 
few backhand slaps itself. The house was 
locked; Internal Revenue agents had seized 
it as part payment of a $161,000 back in- 
come tax bill. Where was the rest of the 
money coming from? Virginia had no idea. 
Said she, huffing off to spend the night in a 
tourist cabin, “I never worked in my life.” 

On Governor’s Island in New York Har- 
bor, Eleanor B. Roosevelt, widow of Brig- 
adier General Theodore Roosevelt Jr., ac- 
cepted a Bronze Star medal in recognition 
of her husband’s “heroic action” at Les 
Andalouses, Algeria, in 1942, when a pa- 
trol under his command fought off a supe- 
rior enemy force. This award made the 
eldest son of T.R. the winner of every 
Army combat medal given by the U.S. 
Government, including a World War I 
Distinguished Service Cross, the Silver 
Star with clusters, the Purple Heart, and a 
World War II posthumous Medal of Hon- 
or for action at Normandy, where he died 
of a heart attack at 56. 





Associated Press 
ArMyY’s ALEXANDER & WIFE 
A crash. 
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International 
Mary Pickrorp & FRIENDS 
A smack. 


On a Korean inspection tour, flying a 
few hundred yards behind the grasshopper 
plane of Lieut. General James Van Fleet, 
the light plane carrying Under Secretary 
of the Army Archibald S$. Alexander 
crash-landed on a mountainside near the 
eastern front. He telephoned the U.S. to 
assure his wife that his injuries were slight 
(two black eyes, a bump on the head, one 
broken foot bone), then flew home to a 
big welcome in Washington (see cut). 


Off the Chest 


Taking his turn as a witness before the 
Senate subcommittee discussing ethics in 
government, Columnist Drew Pearson 
proposed that public officials be required 
to list their security holdings publicly. Sen- 
ator Paul H. Douglas, presiding, prompt- 
ly obliged: “I might say I have 70 shares 
of U.S. Steel, 20 shares of two public utili- 
ties, and about $4,000 worth of bonds in 
private industry.” 

Boarding the Swedish liner Gripsholm 
in Manhattan, bound for Moscow, Rus- 
sia’s U.N. Delegate Jacob Malik loftily 
vetoed newsreel and television requests 
for a parting statement. Apparently not 
yet accustomed to U.S. editors who cut 
superfluous words, he complained that his 
famous Korean cease-fire speech had been 
censored in part. Said the nettled dele- 
gate: “American newsreels and television 
cut out much of the things I said.” With a 
little coaxing, however, Malik managed a 
stiff smile and a few careful words: “Best 
luck and wishes to those in this country 
who fight for peace and friendship be- 
tween our countries.” 

The part-time pen-in-hand set was busy 
churning out autobiographies. Sculptor Jo 
Davidson promised a limited edition of 
74 signed copies at $50 each. Violinist 
Yehudi Menuhin, 35, decided it was time 








to tell his life story; so did Louis Arm- 
strong, Ezio Pinza and Jessica Dragon- 
ette. Even Bobo Rockefeller was giving 
the matter serious thought. Among those 
who have reached the working title stage: 
Choreographer Agnes de Mille (Dance to 
the Piper); Princess Ileana of Rumania, 
great-granddaughter of Queen Victoria (/ 
Live Again); Society-Columnist Cobina 
Wright (7 Never Grew Up); and Actress 
Charlotte Greenwood (Never Too Tall). 


Tokens of Esteem 

London ballet fans who argue happily 
over the relative merits of Sadler’s Wells’ 
ballerinas Margot Fonteyn and Moira 
(The Red Shoes) Shearer, had the rare 
chance last week to compare both dancers 
in the same ballet. Moira, ready to dance 
the lead in Symphonic Variations after a 
four-month layoff, switched plans just be- 
fore opening, when one of the two other 
girl dancers fell ill. Since no one else knew 
both parts, Moira stepped down to take 
it; Margot was called in to dance the lead. 
Said the critics next day: “Moira is taller, 
more girlish, a dainty princess. Fonteyn is 
peerless, a queen of precision.” Said diplo- 
matic Moira, “All things considered, it 
came off rather well.” 

On vacation in Paris, Mary Pickford, 
58, was invited to the Italian embassy for 
a little ceremony. For her work in helping 
orphans and sending relief packages to 
Italy, Ambassador Pietro Quaroni pinned 
the Order of the Republic on her lapel and 
gave her a diplomatic buss. Whereupon a 
member of the audience, honeymooning 
Sir Charles Mend, 79, did the same. Said 
he: “I always kiss Mary every time I see 
her; been doing it for 25 years.” 

In Hollywood, the marathon auction of 
Hedy Lamarr's personal effects finally got 
down to the jewelry. Among the trinkets: 
four used wedding rings, knocked down for 
a total of $1,605. 





VircIntA HILt 
A slap. 
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Car details as shown subject to change without notice 


It has just one Old-Fashioned Idea! 


. . « the traditional Packard idea that every 
deep-down, hidden part must be as carefully 
finished as the things you see on the surface. 
Old-fashioned idea? In an age of “on-the- 
surface glitter,” it might seem that way. 
But actually, there are very practical dividends 
from this Packard idea: In longer-lasting sajety, 


y J 
It’s more than a car—it’s a } ) ( A 
' / 


and silent smoothness, and frugal freedom from 
service needs, It’s one of the big reasons why, 
of all the Packards built—in the last 52 years— 
over 50% are still in service! 

So, if you’re buying with an eye on the years 
ahead—pay special attention to this one “old- 


fashioned idea” in the year’s newest new car! 


| By \ 
| or {sk the man who owns one 








In 1926, we flew single-engine biplanes at 90 miles an hour, 
and coast-to-coast time was 32 hours. By 1933, speed had 
gone up to 150 miles an hour — by 1937, 180 miles an hour. 
And in 1951, United’s 4-engine DC-6 Mainliner 300s fly at 
300 miles an hour, coast-to-coast in 9 hours and 50 minutes. 


The pioneer air traveler paid a fare of $400 for his 14-stop coa: 
to-coast trip, riding in a cramped cabin. Today, with high-spee 
one-stop service, coast-to-coast flights cost less than half of that 
often less than first-class surface travel. You enjoy superb servic 
full-course meals . . . and spacious, comfortable accommodation 


Lhe nations fast quarter century 
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Tes YEAR, the 25th anniversary of United Air 
Lines, is an appropriate time to report on the 
growth and development of air transportation. The 
illustrations show our development and, in a larger 
sense, represent the growth of the airline industry 
as well, for United is the nation’s oldest airline. 


But it would take a vast panorama indeed to 
portray the economic and social changes created 
by the Age of Flight. 


Industrially, the nation’s speed of production 
and delivery has been greatly increased by the 
rapid transportation and communication system 
provided by the airplane. This speed has also 





brought new markets into being. More people are 
employed as a result. The aviation industry itself 
employs hundreds of thousands. 


Socially, we are also a stronger nation — more 
of a community. Mere distance no longer separates 
families, friends, or cities. The ties that bind us 
together have been closer drawn by the speed of 
air travel, 


And the airlines have pioneered in more than 
transportation, For example, while United has 
been growing from 10 people to 10,000, we have 
sought to build our working relationships on 
mutual understanding and integrity. The team 







In 1926, United's route was 460 miles long. Schedules were 
uncertain. In that year only 6000 people were carried on all 
airlines. Now 17,000,000 fly annually. United offers year. 
around dependability and carries more people in a day over 
its 13,250-mile airway than the whole industry did in 1926, 


of scheduled flyin 








spirit and efficiency attained represent important 
advances in the field of human relations. 


Aloft and on the ground, airline employees have 
set new standards for friendly and considerate 
treatment of the traveling public. Constantly help- 
ful and always looking for new and better ways 
to serve, they pioneered an attitude that other 
industries have adopted. 


Thus anticipating, rather than following demand, 
the airlines have built a system that is strong in 
personnel, equipment, techniques. Now, when the 
nation is gathering its strength, we are ready with 
air transportation equaled nowhere in the world. 


In this first quarter century of United Air Lines, 
we have had strong co-operation from the Post 
Office and the Civil Aeronautics agencies, the con- 
tinuing support of our stockholders, and the grow- 
ing patronage of the traveling and shipping public. 
To all of these, we want to express United Air 
Lines’ sincere appreciation. With pride in the past 
and with plans for still greater achievements in 
the future, we intend to deserve your continued 
confidence and support. 
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PRESIDENT 


UNITED 


CUAL 195! 
THE NATION'S NUMBER 1} 
COAST-TO-COAST AIRLINE 


One of the Great Moments of your life 


Why it’s one of the most 
important times to see your 
life insurance agent. 


on to cherish—to love and 
protect—from this day. After the sim- 
ple words have been spoken, you’re no 
longer separate—you’re a team. 
From now on you'll work and play 
and live together in the security of 
love ... and in the financial] security 


which only you can work out for your- 
selves. One of the best ways, of course, 
is through life insurance, 

You'll find, when you talk to your 
Massachusetts Mutual agent, that a 
program of life insurance can be your 
most prized investment. Among other 
things, it can help assure your bride 
a life-long income, even help educate 
the family you may have someday, 
And your Massachusetts Mutual 





Your Marriage 


agent has been specially trained to 
help you plan a flexible life insurance 
program to meet your changing in- 
surance needs. 

Providing life insurance programs 
of “planned flexibility” has been our 
job for one hundred years... another 
good reason why, at the great mo- 
ments of your life, you should. talk 
over your plans with your Massachu- 
setts Mutual agent. 


MassachuselMuteal LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


For 100 years ., 


+ @ great name in life insurance, 


SPRINGFIELD, 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Winners at Wimbledon 


Ten years ago, a gangling ball boy 
named Dick Savitt thought he was wast- 
ing his time fooling around on the courts 
of the Berkeley Tennis Club in Orange, 
N.J. He really wanted to be a big-league 
baseball player. Somehow it never worked 
out that way. Last week, some 3,000 miles 
from Yankee Stadium, Dick Savitt was 
still sidetracked from baseball, still up to 
his ears in tennis, but scarcely wasting his 
time. He was busy on the famed center 
court at Wimbledon, playing in the final 
round of the All-England championship. 

It had taken him the whole ten years 
to get there. Playing between chores as a 
ball boy did not give Savitt (rhymes with 
have it) anywhere near as much practice 
time as the youngsters in the year-round 
California tennis foundries. At Cornell, 
where he majored in economics and be- 
came captain of the tennis team, winters 
are rugged; Savitt’s tennis developed 
slowly, not nearly as fast as his heavy- 
weight boxer's body (6 ft. 3 in., 185 Ibs.). 
In his junior year (1949), slow-footed 
Dick Savitt won the Eastern Intercollegi- 
ates, mainly by overpowering his oppo- 
nents, and was ranked 16th nationally, 

Eager to Learn. Last year, as his foot- 
work began to catch up with his booming 
power, Dick fought his way to the semi- 
finals of the Nationals at Forest Hills. 
U.S. Champion Art Larsen stopped him 
cold, but Savitt was tagged as a comer, 
and ranked sixth. Last winter, Savitt went 
on a barnstorming trip to Australia. There 
he began to reach peak form, partly 








Dorrs Hart 


SPORT 





under the tutelage of Veteran Adrian 
Quist. Says Quist: “He was ceaselessly 
eager to learn and profited promptly from 
every fragment of advice.” Savitt crowned 
his tour by winning the Australian Cham- 
pionship.* In the four-set final, Savitt 
whipped young (22) Ken McGregor, who 
had clinched the Davis Cup last fall. 

After that, Savitt began to brood about 
his game, went into a bad slump as he 
toured from Cairo to the Riviera, playing 
in minor European tournaments. He was 
over-tennised, nervous and jumpy. Jaro- 
slav Drobny, 32, beat him six out of seven 
times, In the recent French champion- 
ships, against Drobny, Savitt was leading 
4-2 in the deciding set when he blew up 
over a petty error and lost the match. 

Ready to Score. But last week at Wim- 
bledon, Savitt was at the top of his form, 
with everything under control. He swept 
Art Larsen in straight sets, 6-1, 6-4, 6-4. In 
the semifinals he met his old nemesis, 
Herb Flam, who had beaten him twelve 
times (but not this time, though the 
match went to five sets). In the finals, 
Savitt met Australia’s McGregor again. 
Savitt knew how to play McGregor: keep 
him away from the net, but avoid lobs, 
which McGregor usually kills with savage 
precision, 

London’s Wimbledon gallery, the most 
knowing and courteous of tennis audi- 


* Only other U.S. winners: Frederick B. Alex- 
ander (1908), Don Budge (1938), 
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ences, understandably tended to cheer for 
the Empire player from Down Under. But 
they had little to cheer about. Savitt’s flat, 
deep serves, baseline-nicking drives, and 
sharply angled passing shots often left 
McGregor flatfooted. Savitt won in 
Straight sets, 6-4, 6-4, 6-4—the shortest 
final (61 min.) in memory. Only after 
the final point, in which McGregor 
sprawled helplessly after a whipping back- 
hand down the line, did Savitt yank the 
emotional safety valve, Throwing his 
racket high in the air, he exploded in a 
fierce yell of triumph: “Yes-s-s!” 

Doris Hart of Miami helped the U.S. 
share in four of the five Wimbledon titles 
by winning three herself. In her fifth try, 
Doris won the women’s title by whipping 
her pal Shirley Fry, 6-1, 6-0. The Misses 
Hart and Fry then beat the veteran doubles 
pair of Mrs. Margaret Osborne du Pont 
and Louise Brough, four-time Wimbledon 
champions, 6-3, 13-11. Doris and Austra- 
lia’s Frank Sedgman won the mixed- 
doubles title, 7-5, 6-2, from the Australian 
team of Mervyn Rose and Mrs. Nancye 
Wynne Bolton. Sedgman and McGregor 
successfully defended their title by down- 
ing Drobny and South Africa’s Eric Stur- 
Bess, 3-6, 6-2, 6-3, 3-6, 6-3. 


Winner at Oakmont 


Slamming Sam Snead, the lanky West 
Virginian whose tee-to-green game is the 
best in golf, was having a hot spell last 
week, Going into the final match of the 
Professional Golfers’ Association cham- 
pionship at the Oakmont (Pa.) Country 








Associated Press, European 
Dick Savitt 


Till the last whipping backhand, the safety valve stayed down. 
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(Advertisement) 


Micon invited to joiw 
there ZO famous mon in one of 


the wollds moat distinguished clubs 


Lucws Breese 

Georce Bippe 

Louis BromrieLp 

Louts CALHERN 

Francis Grover CLEVELAND 
E.y CULBERTSON 

Tue Duxe pi Verpura 
Denis Conan DoyLe 

Mas. Georce Frecpine Evior 
Sim Cepric HarpWicke 


@ These members of the world-famous 
After-Shave Club know the importance 
of paying attention to their appear- 
ance. They put a dash of after-shave 
lotion on their faces every morning. 
It’s stimulating and refreshing—helps 

keep a young, healthy appearance. 











When your drink con- 
tains Jamaica Rum it 
is delicious and it sat- 
isfies, because the rum, 
whether full-bodied or 
light-bodied, is always 
of the finest quality, 
distilled by the Jamai- 
can method used since 
1661. Always be sure 
“Jamaica’’ is used. 


JAMAICA RUM COLLINS 
Juice of 1 lemon 
1 teaspoon sugar 
1 jigger Jamaica Rum 
Fill with soda and stir. 
Top with fruit. 
THE SUGAR MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
(OF JAMAICA), LTD. 
KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B. W. 1. 
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Dennis Kinc 

Pauw Luxas 

Laurirz MELCHIOR 

Tue Marovess or Mitrorp Haven 
Ropert Montcomery 

Wiurrep Petcerien 

Ezio Pinza 

Norman Rockweti 

ALBERT SPALDING 

James THurBER 


Why don’t you, too, make a point 
of taking a young man’s care of the 
details that keep up your appearance! 
You will find that when you look 
your best, you feel your best .. . do 
your best. Join the After-Shave Club 


YOU GAN HAVE HEAT 
IN A HURRY ! 







Choose Humphrey and get 


oe quick, low cost installa No boiler 






tion! Positive safety con 


trols . » many other ex- 








clusive, money-saving fea 






tures. The ideal heating unit 






for factories and commer 






No steam 


cial buildings pipes 







Size for every need — send for catalog 
and specifications 








Originators of Gas Unit Heaters 
GENERAL GAS LIGHT COMPANY 


202 N. PARK AVE., KALAMAZOO, MICH 
UNIT HEATERS © CIRCULATORS e WALL HEATERS © RADIANTFIRES 







AGA AND UL APPROVED 


... use Aqua Velva tomorrow morning. 
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Club, Snead was 17 strokes under par 
after defeating five topflight opponents. 
Said Snead: “I don’t know that I’ve ever 
scored better.” In the final, against New- 
comer Walter Burkemo, Snead outdid 
himself. 

A booming drive and a well-placed ap- 
proach shot left him 4o ft. from the pin on 
the 483-yd. first hole (par five). Burkemo, 
also well-placed, was in line for a birdie. 
He got it, too. Then Snead, taking dead 
aim from the fringe of the green, chipped 
into the cup for an eagle three. “After 
that start,” said Snead in his corn-pone 
drawl, “ah thought unless Burkemo goes 
hawg wile, ah’d be O.K. Ah thought if a 
man can’t win six up he oughta quit and 
go home.” Sam won seven up. It was 
the handsomest winning margin since a 


Acme 


$AM $NEAD 
An eagle caught a birdie. 


newcomer named Sam Snead lost to 
Paul Runyan in the 1938 P.G.A, final, 
8 and 7. 

If it were not for nonpareil Ben Hogan, 
Snead would be the No. 1 U.S. golfer. 
His one weakness, which has twice cost 
him the Open championship, is putting; 
he tried 18 different putters in 1948. Even 
so, he has won 73 tournaments since 1937. 
Last year, leading the money winners for 
the third time, Snead banked $35,758.83. 
His P.G.A. victory last week was his third 
(the others: 1942 and 1949), a mark 
equaled only by Gene Sarazen and bet- 
tered only by the great Walter Hagen. 
Snead is glum when he loses, Last week 
he was grinning from ear to ear as he 
signed autographs after his $3,500 victory. 
The signature: $am $nead. 


They're Off! 

“What a day! What a battle! A fire- 
works, an explosion, six hours of relent- 
less fighting, six hours of violent break- 
aways, of frantic pursuits, of spectacular 
escapes!” This had nothing to do with 
Korea or Indo-China. It was a French 
sportwriter just warming up to the famed 
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Tour de France, the month-long bicycle 
race that attracts the world’s largest 
crowds, 

Flanked and followed by 360 cars, 
trucks and ambulances, containing doc- 
tors, managers, officials, timekeepers, me- 
chanics, journalists, wives and mistresses, 
123 racing cyclists of eight nations* last 
week began the 2,900-mile marathon that 
started in Metz, will cut through a corner 
of Belgium, down the middle of France to 
Marseille and the Riviera, back through 
Geneva to the finish line in Paris. Along 
the route some 20 million fans will shout 
themselves hoarse with cries of “Allez Bo- 
bet!”, “Vas-y Barbotin!”, “Bonne chance, 
Louis!” 

Last year emotion ran so high that 
French crowds yelled “Macaroni!” and 
“Dirty Fascists!” at the Italian team, and 
one super-heated patriot knocked veteran 
Gino Bartali off his bike. The outraged 
Italian team withdrew, and the French 
Foreign Ministry sent formal regrets to 
the Italian ambassador. Tempers have 
since simmered down, but this year’s route 
bypasses Italy, just in case of reprisals. 

At the end of each day’s lap, the pant- 
ing winner is warmly bussed by the local 
beauty queen, wined & dined by the cit- 
izenry and allowed to wear the coveted 
yellow sweater (le maillot jaune). The 
eventual winner of the yellow sweater 
stands to gain some 5,000,000 francs 
($15,000) in prize money and commercial 
premiums. When Italy’s Bartali won in 
1948, the Pope himself sent a telegram of 
congratulation and blessing. 


Dust-Up in St. Louis 

When bustling Bill Veeck (rhymes with 
deck) barged into Cleveland in 1946 he 
smilingly confessed: “I’m a_ publicity 
hound.” He lured the crowds to Munici- 
pal Stadium with boogie-woogie bands, 
fireworks, clowns, orchids for the ladies 
and baby sitters for the children. Before 
he sold out at a reputed profit of $600,000 
in 1949, his Cleveland Indians had broken 
attendance records and won their second 
pennant in 48 years. Last week Veeck 
popped back into the major-league pic- 
ture again: he took over the doddering, 
anemic St. Louis Browns. 

The day before he started work, ex- 
Marine Veeck hustled through the stands, 
shaking hands, signing autographs, listen- 
ing to suggestions. Next night Veeck gave 
the crowd fireworks (“because I like to 
watch them”) and a round of free beers 
or Cokes, so that the fans could drink to 
the new management’s success. 

But Bill Veeck knows that free beer is 
no substitute for good baseball. He plans 
to shake up the club, “from manager to 
batboy,” talks of building up his pitching 
staff (he has only one first-string pitcher, 
Ned Garver) by dusting off famed old 
(fiftyish) Relief Pitcher Satchel Paige 
(‘“‘Satch plays better now that he’s had all 
his teeth pulled’) and buying a Japanese 
pitcher now playing in Honolulu (“If a 


* The cight: France, Italy, Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg, Switzerland, The Netherlands, Spain and 
North Africa. 
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As every true cheeselover well knows, a 
bluish mold on cheddar can be the happy 
sign of great age. In certain other cheeses 
—Roquefort, Stilton and Gorgonzola, 
Bleu or Blue—another kind of mold is 
the precious flavor-maker. 


Take, for example, the beautifully 
marked Louis Rigal Roquefort which Kraft 
brings you from wind-swept caves of 
Southern France. Sheep's milk 
gives ic the special richness, but 
the pungency cheeselovers prize 
is imparted by the blue veins of 
a mold belonging to the now- 
renowned penicillium family! 


The same holds true for Casino 
Brand Blue Cheese which 
Kraft makes from cow's milk 
here. In Blue Chips—another 
Kraft “connoisseur variety” 
—you will not see the blue 
veining. That is because this 
is a blend of fine natural blue 
cheeses, but the racy-ripe 
flavor is all through every, 
“chip” you slice, 

Here is a trio full of inspi- 
ration! Crumble a little blue 













cheese on a hamburger (or a filet!) the 
last few moments of grilling and you 
have truly Lucullan fare. 


In sandwiches, blue cheese and chicken 
are soul mates. And one of Chicago's 
more beloved restauranteurs is famous 
far and wide for what hecalls'‘My Salad”: 


4 ozs. of cooked turkey strips, 6 
ozs. of crisp shredded lettuce, 3 
ozs. Thousand Island dressing, 1 
oz. crumbled blue cheese. This 
recipe is enough for you 
and one other ecstatic eater. 
Garnish generously with 
hard-cooked egg sections. 


Of course, for day-in- 
day-out joy, you use blue 
cheese in tossed green 
salads. Just crumble the 
cheese on the crispy, well- 
washed-and-drained greens. 
However, if you'd like a 
blue cheese dressing with 
real flavor-authority, here 
is a “beauty’’ from the 
famed Kraft Kitchen: 


























Has his old man been 
hitting the coffee again 7 






1. Nervous father ... boyish prank... 2. Frequently — back of that edginess is 
flaring temper—and BANG! That's a se- the caffein in coffee. For many men and 
quence that happens too often—when a women, caffein results in sleepless nights 
parent is tense, on edge... and high-strung days! 


3. What's to be done? Should you cut 4. Every word's true! Sanka is real 
down on coffee—swear off entirely? Or coffee—all coffee. Yet, it's 97% caffein- 
is it true what people who have switched free. It can’t get on your nerves or keep 
to Sanka Coffee say? you awake. Try Sanka Coffee today! 


Bes Sanka Coffee 


Real coffee with the worry taken out. Drink itand sleep! 


Get delicious, caffein-free Sanka Coffee in drip or 
regular grind—or in the convenient, economical in- 
stant form. A jar of Instant Sanka gives you almost 
as many cups as a pound of regular—at about one- 
third less in cost. And remember— 


Ingtant Sanka isthe 
A Product of General Foods only instant cofee thats cafein-fea! 
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ballplayer can help this club I'll take hi 
if he’s blue with pink spots”). He will si 
the minor leagues for power hitters (“Th 
club couldn’t punch its way out of a pap 
bag with a crowbar”). And last week | 
went after Rogers Hornsby (now mana; 
ing at Seattle) as manager. 

Branch Rickey, a man who knows mot 
about baseball than Veeck does, once o 
cupied Veeck’s present office. He left 





Glenn Zah 


BILL VEECK 
Blue ballplayers with pink spots. 


sign on the wall: “Get the ballplayers an 
the rest will take care of itself.” Thoug 
the motto worked well for Rickey, Veec 
does not agree with it. Says he: “You’v 
always got to be thinking about fans wh 
wish they had gone to the circus. Baseba 
fans are like anyone else. If you bu 
breakfast food and it tastes like sawdust 
you don’t buy any more. That's what’ 
been going on here.” 


Who Won 

@ The Rev. Robert Richards, the Na 
tional A.A.U. decathlon title, with 7,83 
points, fourth highest score in decathlo 
history; in Santa Barbara, Calif. 

@ Francisco (“Pancho”) Segura, the na 
tional professional tennis championshi 
over Richard (“Pancho”) Gonzales, 6-: 
6-4, 6-2; at Forest Hills, N.Y. 

@ Max Faulkner, the British Open Gol 
championship, over Runner-Up Antoni 
Cerda of Argentina, 285-287; in Portrust 
Ireland, 

@ The University of Pennsylvania’s ligh 
weight (150-lb.) crew, the Royal Henle 
Regatta’s Thames Challenge Cup, over 
heavyweight (average: 187 lbs.) Germa 
crew, by a length; at Henley-on-Thames 
England. 

@ Citation, the $56,250 American Handi 
cap, first stakes victory in his latest come 
back campaign, over stablemate Bewitcl 
by half a length; at Inglewood, Calif. Th 
victory, worth $33,050, brought Citation’ 
lifetime earnings to $985,760. 
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An extra 20 miles 
on every tankful of 
gasoline you buy 


If you're interested in getting an average of 
20 extra miles —yes, 20 extra miles —on every 
tankful of gasoline, you'll be interested in the 
following facts: 

At 40 miles an hour on a smooth, level high- 
way, half of your gasoline —50% of it —is used 
up just to overcome engine friction. That's what 
the automotive engineers have found. And that’s 
why it’s so important for you to realize that if 
you can reduce engine friction, you’re bound to 
get better gas mileage. 

You see, by reducing friction, you simply 
release some of the power that was being used to 
overcome it. So naturally your car goes faster 
or farther or climbs a steeper hill on the same 
amount of gasoline. 


Let’s examine the facts! 


Hundreds upon hundreds of cars like yours 
were scientifically tested on a Dynamometer — 
the industry’s accepted measure of power. The 
results show that the average motorist got 8% 
more power from the same amount of gasoline 
after he had changed from whatever brand of 
oil he had been using to Macmillan Ring-Free 
Motor Oil. 

The minute you change to Macmillan, you'll 
get an increase in power and gasoline mileage. 
You cut down on “drag”—your gasoline “pushes” 
easier than before. After the second or third drain, 
the average motorist gets an increase in gasoline 
mileage of 89%! 
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That's because Macmillan has not only reduced 
engine friction but also has reduced carbon 
and gum deposits in the combustion chamber, 
on rings, valves, and valve stems. This results in 
higher compression because of better piston seal 
—smoother operation, and less tendency for the 
motor to ping. 


Let's see what 89% means to you. 8% of 25¢ 
a gallon for gasoline is a 2¢ saving on every 
gallon you buy! Or, if you're now getting aver- 
age mileage, an 8% increase means an extra 20 
miles from every tankful. 


And don’t forget the long-range saving — it’s 
friction that wears out motors. With Macmillan, 
you reduce friction — you save on wear and repair 
—your motor lasts longer, runs sweeter, uses less 
oil. New engines stay newer longer. 

You'll find Macmillan —the original carbon- 
removing oil—at car dealers, garages, and inde- 
pendent service stations where you see the sign 
of the big red “M:’ Drive in, try Macmillan, the 
OIL that makes your GAS go farther. 


[Mb aeicbine 


“2 resident 


MACMILLAN PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
530 W. 6TH STREET, LOS ANGELES 
50 W. SOTH, NEW YORK * 624 S. MICHIGAN, CHICAGO 


PS. If you are unable to locate a Macmillan dealer, write to 
me and I'll be glad to direct you to the one nearest you.R.S.M. 
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DovuGLas SKYROCKET DRopPING FROM B-29 
After the days of dawdling .. . 


Out of This World 

The Navy claimed a big record last 
week. Although the figures were secret, 
the carefully worded announcement said 
that at Edwards Air Force Base in the 
Mojave Desert, the Douglas Skyrocket 
(D558-2) had “attained the highest speed 
and altitude ever recorded by a piloted 
plane.” 

The little (40-ft.) white Skyrocket had 
waited a long time for its day of glory. 
Built as a Navy experimental ship, it 
made its first take-off from Muroc’s long, 
dry lake bed almost three years ago. Even 
then it could crack through the sonic bar- 
rier, but for a supersonic research ship, its 
performance was unspectacular. The stub- 
by little rocket-powered Bell X-1 had 
already been dropped from the belly of a 
B-29, and had carried its pilot close to 
twice the speed of sound (Tre, April 1, 
1949). By comparison the newer Sky- 
rocket dawdled. 

Early Handicap. But the Skyrocket 
had started its career with a handicap. 
Unlike the X-1, it was designed to take 
off and climb with its own power. A tur- 
bojet engine was crammed into the nar- 
row needle-nosed fuselage. There were 
rocket motors too, for speed runs, but 
they gulped fuel at a ton a minute from 
tanks cut down to accommodate the pow- 
erful turbojet and its accessories. Rocket 
thrust was never available to the pilot 
long enough for the plane to approach 
top speed. 

Late in 1949 the Navy decided that its 
research plane had loafed long enough, 
and had collected all the data it could at 
the lower limits of supersonic flight. Then 
the Skyrocket went back to the shop. Its 
turbojet was removed, the air intakes 
(not needed for rocket propulsion) were 
covered over, and the 4o-ft. fuselage was 
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fitted with extra tanks that doubled its 
capacity for the volatile rocket fuels. 

Last month, like its predecessor, the 
X-1, the Skyrocket was hooked up into 
the enlarged bomb-bay of a B-29 and 
hauled 35,000 feet into the cold, thin, air 
over the Mojave. Test Pilot Bill Bridge- 
man was gunning for an altitude where 
the outside air temperature is 67° F. be- 
low zero and the pressure low enough to 
make a man’s blood boil; though the little 
plane’s cockpit was pressurized and air- 
conditioned, Bridgeman wore a specially 
designed pressure-suit with a helmet like 
a deep-sea diver’s. A tiny windshield wiper 
cleared the face plate of the condensed 
moisture from his breath. 

Long Glide Home. Cut loose from the 
bomber, Bridgeman switched on his rock- 
et motors, climbed quickly to the test 
altitude (about 12 miles). Then he pushed 
over into level flight. The tiny (25-ft. 
spread), sharply swept wings, the sleek 
fuselage that carries its rakish tail surfaces 
high above the wing wake, met little re- 
sistance from the rarefied atmosphere. For 
three thundering minutes the Skyrocket 
boomed along. Before its rocket fuel ran 
dry it was probably screaming through 
empty upper air at 1,500 m.p.h. or more. 
Power gone, it glided in lazy spirals back 
to its base at Muroc, far down in the 
desert heat. 

The test data remained secret. The 
Navy would only say that Pilot Bridge- 
man had climbed higher and flown faster 
than any mortal. But he had done it as a 
scientist, busy watching his instruments, 
recording information for later study. 
There had been no time for even a glance 
at the sky, and Bridgeman had only one 
tantalizing comment on his high, wild 
ride: in the first few seconds of rocket 
flight, he said, “you feel like you're going 
right on out of this world.” 








Cortisone Jackpot? 

Scarce and expensive drugs are the po- 
tential jackpot payoffs of pharmaceutical 
chemistry. Right now one of the most val- 
uable is the steroid hormone, cortisone, 
which sells at wholesale for $23 a gram. 
Reason: under present commercial meth- 
ods, it takes the bile from 1,000 tons of 
cattle to make a month’s supply of corti- 
sone for a single arthritis patient. 

In the great chemists’ drive to syn- 
thesize cortisone, some researchers start 
at the beginning with simple ingredients 
(Time, May 7), others are trying to make 
the magic drug out of complex vegetable 
substances, which contain the building 
blocks of cortisone. 

Chemical Trick. Some hormones are 
not difficult to make in this way. Syntex 
Inc. of Mexico City, for example, has 
been making sex hormones (testosterone, 
progesterone, etc.) out of an inedible wild 
yam called cabeza de negro, which yields 
a substance containing the four-ringed 
steroid nucleus. But cortisone is tougher. 
For one thing, its molecule has an oxygen 
atom attached to one of its carbon atoms 
(No. 11), and to place that oxygen in the 
correct spot is a difficult chemical trick. 

Last week Syntex announced that a 
group of its chemists headed by Dr. 
George Rosenkranz had at last accom- 
plished the feat, starting with diosgenin 
from cabeza de negro, They transformed 
it by 18 chemical steps to “Reichstein’s 
Compound D,* which had been found in 
minute quantities in the adrenal gland, 
but had never been synthesized. Only 
three more steps were needed to turn this 
compound into cortisone. 

Within a year, says Syntex, it hopes to 
make as much yam cortisone as is now 
produced from cattle bile. In three years, 


%* Chemical name: Allopregnane-3 beta, 17 al- 
pha, 21-triol-11, 20-dione, 





Test Pitot BRIDGEMAN 
. @ supersonic ride. 
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SOCONY-VACUUM TO LUBRICATE 








United States Lines 
selects famous Gargoyle 
lubricants to protect 
power plants, all other 
costly machinery on 
new $70,000,000 flagship! 


Built by Newport News Shipbuilding and Drydock Co. 


ocony-Vacuum 
Couech Libsicenne 


WORLD’S GREATEST LUBRICATION KNOWLEDGE 
AND ENGINEERING SERVICE 
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ERE IT IS—an American ship that 
will compete in speed with the 
fastest now in service—the 990-ft. 
S.S. United States... largest, fastest, safest 
superliner ever built in the U.S.A. 
Scheduled for regular service next year, 
she'll carry 2,000 passengers across the 
Atlantic in luxurious comfort! 


The S. S. United States is powered by four 
sets of steam turbines—is air-conditioned 










«is 


Lubricants 


USA's Finest 
Plant Afloat! 





throughout and fire-proofed, stem to 
stern. Her turbines, compressors, gen- 
erators, hydraulic and other auxiliary 
machinery represent virtually every lu- 
brication problem found in our factories, 
mills and power plants. Socony-Vacuum 
with 85 years of lubrication experience 
has been entrusted with her Correct 
Lubrication. 


You can get this same, unexcelled lu- 
brication protection for your plant—to 
assure peak production during this criti- 
cal period of industrial mobilization. 
Why not give us a call? 





UM OIL CO., INC. 
and Affiliaces 
MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM CO. 


GENERAL PETROLEUM CORP, 


SOCONY-VACUUM 
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Fresh as a-----! 
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It costs far less than you think to work refreshed and 


relaxed even on those hot and stifling summer days! 


You'll feel it-—y 
with a Philco A 
in your 


Prruaps this will give you some idea 
of how cool, comfortable and invigor- 
ated you will be this summer with a 
Philco Air Conditioner in your office. 
Or your home. 


For Philco Air Conditioners give 
you real air conditioning. They cool 
the air, dehumidify and circulate it. 
They bring in fresh air from outside 


PHILCO WINDOW AIR CONDITIONERS 
with 4% or % .h.p. Sealed Power Systems, 
for rooms up to 250 or 430 square feet in 
floor area, from $339.95+. Cleanly and 
simply styled; fits into any home or office 
window. Ivory or two-tone tan steel. 


+In Zone 1, Prices subject to change without notice. 
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*Yes, daisy! 


ou’'ll look it— 
ir Conditioner 
office 


and clean it. They remove stale indoor 
air. They are quiet, vibrationless, effi- 
cient. And you'll be surprised how 
little they cost. 


Just think back to those muggy, hot, 
disagreeable days /ast summer — and 
decide now to be comfortable this 
year. Call your Philco dealer today. 
He's listed in your phone book. 


PHILCO CONSOLE Model 100-GC for 
rooms or offices up to 550 square feet. 
Decorator styled in dark walnut veneers. 
1 h.p., quiet and vibrationless. $685.00+. 
Also a 2 h.p. water-cooled steel console for 
stores Or rooms up to 1500 square feet. 


PHILCO 


ROOM AIR CONDITIONERS. 














when its new $2,000,000 plant is finished, 
it hopes to supply enough cortisone for 
the entire U.S. demand.* 

New Code Words. If all this works out 
(there may be unforeseen difficulties), it 
is good news for those patients who are 
helped by cortisone. Perhaps even more 
promising is another aspect of the Syntex 
accomplishment. The steroid hormones 
are, in effect, “code words” which help to 
control the cells of the body. They are all 
very similar, built around the same nu- 
cleus, but the slightest difference (such as 
the shift of an oxygen atom from one car- 
bon atom to another) changes their effect. 
Medical researchers would like to try 
hundreds of steroids to see what each can 
do to make the body work properly. 

The Syntex process produces, along the 
line, whole classes of promising steroid 
compounds. Some of them have been 
found in adrenal glands, but in quantities 
too small for practical experimenting. 
Now, says Syntex, these “cortisone pre- 
cursors” can be made in any amount de- 
sired. Some of them may prove more po- 
tent biologically than cortisone itself. 


Why Dowsing Works 


People with an unsatisfied will-to-be- 
lieve have been getting solace from Nov- 
elist Kenneth Roberts’ Henry Gross and 
His Dowsing Rod. It tells with plenty of 
“evidence” how a good old state of Maine 
character, Henry Gross, finds “veins of 
water” by means of his good old divining 
rod.t In the latest issue of Harper’s mag- 
azine, which likes to publicize pseudo- 
scientific fancies (e.g., Eric Larrabee’s 
piece on the passing planets), and also to 
knock them down, waterworks Engineer 
Thomas M. Riddick gives an engineer’s 
explanation of water dowsing. 

In places where dowsers thrive, says 
Riddick, there is water almost everywhere. 
It does not exist as “veins” but in saturat- 
ed sand or gravel called the “water table.” 
Certain special conditions, such as sand so 
fine that it cannot be filtered, or hard rock 
near the surface, make well-digging unde- 
sirable. A dowser who is worth his salt can 
avoid such hostile spots without magical 
assistance. Anywhere else, he is almost 
sure to find at least a little water. 

Engineer Riddick wastes little time on 
Henry’s theory that water rises from great 
depths underground and distributes itself 
in veins (it actually comes from rain, 
streams, etc.), but he hopes that people 
will not put too much faith in shallow, 
dowser-found wells. Heavy pumping can 
drain them dry when most needed, he 
warns, and many are contaminated. 


% Which is growing steadily. Newest use: Pedi- 
atrician Lawson Wilkins of Johns Hopkins re- 
ported last week in Seattle that girls who show 
marked outward signs of masculinity (pseudo- 
hermaphrodites) respond magically to small 
doses of the hormone. They shed facial hair, 
develop curves in right places, seem to become 
feminine in every way. 


+ Unlike some temperamental dowsers who use 
only hazel sticks, Henry says he can work with 
any kind of forked stick, with grass, wire, or 
even old corset stays. 
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Folks who are going places 
with the South 


Gone is the one-crop empire of yesterday. , 
In its place are thousands of thriving industries 
alongside modern, diversified agriculture. 
Together, they form one of the best examples 
in the world of a balanced economy. 
By providing the new South 
with the most modern of air service, 
Delta is helping grow super-crops 


in all lines of business. 


TO LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Genera! Offices: Atlanta, Ga, 


Pre 


Serving the South and the nation for 26 years 





MAGNIFICENT 








More Power Per Pound of Engine Weight 


7 AMERICA CAN'T DO BUSINESS WITHOUT TRUCKS 


| 
| 


B FOR MORE THAN 50 YEARS THE 


NOW WHITE SUPER POWER 

.. the original “First 
Choice of the Pros” in 
the transport field... 
has been raised to new heights of 
performance, dependability and 
economy. Substantial weight say- 
ings add extra money-earning 
payload under today’s gross 
vehicle weight laws. 


Mustang Power is available in White 
conventional models (red tractor, left) and 
in the 3000 Series, ‘‘The Truck that Tips its 
Cab to Service’, (green tanker, above). 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY 
Cleveland 1, Ohio 
The White Motor Company of Canada Limited 
Foctory ot Montreal 


The new White Mustang Engine 
literally “breathes” through Super 
Power “lungs” the most efficient 
mixture of gas-and-air for tireless 
performance under all conditions of 
load and road. It “digests” fuel ata 
new economical rate. And it hasatre- 


mendous heart for the long-lasting 
stamina and trouble-free service 
so characteristic of White Trucks. 





GREATEST NAME IN TRUCKS 































New discovery lengthens life 


A railroad cross-tie leads a tough life. It’s half-buried in the ground. 
Exposed to the attacks of moisture, day in and day out. Subject to 
the rigors of weather. Pounded constantly by massive trains speed- 
ing over it. 

No wonder an untreated tie didn’t last very long! Then a new lease 
on life was given the tie by pressure-treating it with creosote. Made 
it last 4 to 5 times longer in service than an untreated tie. 

And now Koppers has come up with a brand-new life lengthener! 
It’s a special tar-pitch Tie Sealing Compound that seals up cracks 
in ties—retards their spread. 

Apply it by brush or spray to a new cross-tie or bridge-tie . . . or 
to an older tie that’s begun to show signs of wear and tear (say 5 
years after it’s laid) . . . and this wonderful new compound is esti- 
mated to add about 10 years more of useful service to the tie’s life. 
Besides this, bridge-ties coated with Koppers Tie Sealing Compound 
and covered with crushed stone are armored against fire hazard. 











This compound is a mighty important development to railroads. It 
costs in the neighborhood of five dollars to replace a cross-tie, several 
times that amount to replace a bridge-tie. Thus the extra years of 
service life from the application of this new Koppers product mean 
substantial savings in railroad maintenance costs. 

Koppers Tie Sealing Compound is just one more dramatic proof of 
the fact that Koppers Research is constantly developing new and im- 
proved products that serve better and serve longer. If you wish to ob- 
tain additional information on this new development, just let us know. 
Koppers Company, Inc., Tar Products Division, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


» 
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TIE SEALING COMPOUND 


Adding extra life to wood is just one way in which Koppers serves industry and you. Koppers 
also produces chemicals from coal. It manufactures flexible couplings, roofing, paving mate- 
rials, piston rings. It designs and builds gas apparatus, coke ovens, and complete steel plants. 
There are many Koppers products or services that will help your business. 





KOPPERS - 
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Headline of the Week 


In the Kansas City Star: 


FEWER SINGLE GIRLS 
HIGH MARRIAGE RATE IS 
FACTOR IN SITUATION 


Behind the New Curtain 


Among Britain’s left-wing and labor 
weeklies, knocking the U.S. has become 
so popular that many other Fleet Street- 
ers have become worried by the anti- 
American chorus. Last week in the New 
Republic, Michael Curtis of the liberal 
London News Chronicle (circ. 1,600,000) 
took a searching look at the reasons for 
the “new kind of anti-Americanism in 
this country” that forms an “Atlantic 
Curtain” between the two countries, 

“Anti-Americanism is . .. most marked 
on the Left among the ‘intellectuals’ and 
among working [class] people,” wrote 
Curtis. A big reason is that the Labor gov- 
ernment has not the close relations with 
Washington that the Conservatives had, 
because Labor has not made the effort to 
get acquainted. And while there are plenty 
of organizations that “exist to keep Anglo- 
American relations sweet” on the well-to- 
do level, “on the workers’ level there are 
none. But there does exist a constant and 
active propaganda ... beamed on the 
working people [and] organized by the 
Communist Party. 

“It is supported by fellow travelers and 
pacifists of the old school, who are not 
Communists, but often genuine liberals 
+++ It has influenced men and women 
who would be appalled if they were told 
they were echoing Communist patter.” 

Too many Britons, says Curtis, still 
rely on shopworn Marxist notions for 
their ideas of America, do not understand 
American capitalism’s “evolutionary na- 
ture.” “They refuse to believe that capi- 
talism is capable of adaptation. British 
Socialists, for example, would hate to ad- 
mit that at least two items of labor pol- 
icy, the Anti-Monopoly Commission and 
Morrison’s Mutual Aid Program, stem di- 
rectly from American political practice 
«+» The queer myth about modern Amer- 
ica... could not exist if such leaders of 
the C.I.O. as Walter Reuther and Phil 
Murray were at all well known here. . . 
Productivity teams which Britain and Eu- 
rope have sent to the U.S. to learn Ameri- 
can industrial methods have been ‘sold’ 
something much more vital than technical 
know-how. You have shown the real 
America to ordinary working people. . . 
Yet we still have touched only the fringe 
-of the problem.” 

In putting his finger on reasons for 
anti-Americanism, Newsman Curtis had 
overlooked an important one in his own 
bailiwick. If the British popular press im- 
proved its poor job of covering the U.S. 
and devoted more space to interpret- 
ing America’s “evolutionary capitalism,” 
Communist propaganda would not have 
so much ignorance to feed upon. 
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The Kangaroo Court 


Under Nazi rule, the Germans used the 
great hall of Pankrac Prison in Prague as 
a combination courtroom and execution 
chamber, Last week into Pankrac’s great 
hall the Czech Communist government 
brought its own victim: Associated Press 
Correspondent William N. Oatis, who was 
arrested by Czech police nearly three 
months ago (Time, May 7). He was 
charged with “espionage” and “activities 
hostile to the state.” But his real crime 
was reporting the news. 

As he stood up before the five-judge 
court, Bill Oatis (6 ft., 120 Ibs.) looked 
even frailer than usual. His glasses were 


prizewinner. Taken at a Kingston, R.I. high 
lished right side up (as above) in the Pro 


in 1948 and 1950 in two major contests. 





gone, even though he can barely see with- 
out them. After railing against all West- 
ern newsmen as “trained spies,” the pros- 
ecutor summed up: “Oatis was particular- 
ly dangerous because of his discretion and 
insistence on only accurate, correct and 
verified information.” 

The Snatch, As an A.P. staffer for 14 
years, Oatis had earned the good reputa- 
tion the prosecutor damned him for. A 
stickler for accuracy and a digger for de- 
tails, cautious, quiet Reporter Oatis had 
seemed just the man to put in charge of 
the bureau in Prague a year ago, after two 
chiefs had been booted out by the Czech 
government on trumped-up charges. 

In Prague, Reporter Oatis did not put 
government handouts on the wire without 
trying to check them first or add back- 
ground material, He had his first big run- 





Roger Williams 
UPSIDE DOWN or right side up, this picture by Photographer Roger Williams is a 


-school track meet in 1947, it was first pub- 
vidence Sunday Journal, won second prizes 
The 1950 Encyclopaedia Britannica booklet 


of press photos printed the picture, only it reversed the negative. Photographer Williams 
submitted it upside down in three other competitions, including the National Press 
Photographers Association contest for 1951 and it won a first in all three contests. 
When the National Press Photographer magazine printed the prizewinner, it tried a new 
twist: the picture was on its side. Said Williams last week: “It looks good that way too.” 
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REAL AIR 
CONDITIONING 
FOR BEDROOM 

OR OFFICE 





New low-priced Fedders 
Room Air Conditioners 


YOU can have sound, healthful sleep in hot- 
test, steamiest, weather...wake refreshed... 
with a Fedders unit in your bedroom or office. 
A real electrically refrigerated system! Cools 
and dehumidifies the air, filters out dust and 
pollen...a boon to hay fever sufferers... keeps 
rooms cleaner. This compact, handsome cab- 
inet fits in your window sill, plugs in like a 
radio. No building alterations, no water con- 
nections. Exclusive finger-tip control sends 
cool air in any direction...never a draft. Mail 
the coupon today for full facts. 





A GREAT NAME IN COMFORT 
freee 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


FEDDERS-QUIGAN CORPORATION, 
Kefrigeration Appliances Division, 

Dept. T-5, Buffalo 7, New York 

Please send me your interesting 12-pago Illustrated 
Dovklet on Fedders Koom Air Conditioners, 





Address 
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in with the Czech police when he tried to 
find out the home address of a speaker at 
the Prague Youth Conference who was 
listed by the Czech government as a U.S. 
delegate, although he had viciously at- 
tacked America. Later, four of Oatis’ 
Czech assistants mysteriously disappeared. 
On April 22, Oatis himself reported to the 
U.S. embassy that he was being watched 
24 hours a day. Next day he was kidnaped 
by the police and jailed. All requests to 
see him were brusquely turned down, 

The Confession. When he appeared at 
the trial last week, there were no Western 
newsmen in Prague, and only two U.S. 
embassy officials were admitted to the 
courtroom, Oatis met his defense lawyer 
for the first time when the trial magis- 
trate pointed to a stranger standing near 
by and told Oatis, “This is Dr. Bartos.” 
Then, like a ventriloquist’s dummy, Oatis 
went through all the stiff motions of “con- 
fessing’” to espionage. As in other propa- 
ganda trials, the low, hesitant words were 
broadcast. Oatis admitted taking orders 
from New York and London A.P. officials 
to find out what happened to deposed 
Czech Foreign Minister Vladimir Clemen- 
tis and otherwise trying to get informa- 
tion that the Czech government had not 
officially released. To Western newsmen, 
his “spying” was obviously no more than 
the routine news-gathering of correspond- 
ents all over the free world. The only 
charge against him that was not strictly 
news-gathering Oatis flatly denied. He 
knew nothing, he said, about “a man 
named Joe,” who was accused of being a 
leader in a group connected with the as- 
sassination of a Czech security policeman 
long before Oatis came to Prague. 

Witnesses testified to such acts by 
Oatis as checking on the comings & goings 
of high politicos at Prague airport, and 
visiting foreign diplomats. Three of Oatis’ 
Czech assistants (the fourth is still miss- 
ing) admitted that they too “felt guilty.” 

Then Bill Oatis, broken by months of 
questioning, made his final speech. “I am 
sorry I went in for espionage in this coun- 
try,” he said, “I did it only because I lis- 
tened to the wrong kind of orders from 
abroad. . . I am sorry for all this. Your 
security organ caught me and now you 
know all about me.” The Czech court sen- 
tenced him to ten years in prison, with a 
chance of five years off for “good behav- 
ior.” His three assistants got 16, 18 and 
20-year sentences, 

The Ransom Price? The verdict 
touched off a roar of protest all over the 
free world. The State Department blasted 
the trial as “a kangaroo court staged be- 
fore the klieg lights of propaganda,” a 
“shabby ‘conviction’” based on “fabri- 
cated charges.” In London, the News 
Chronicle cried: “To make the legitimate 
gathering of news a crime as the Czechs 
have done is as severe an indictment of the 
Communist regimes as there could be.” 

Robert A. Vogeler, recuperating from 
the same kind of Darkness-at-Noon pro- 
ceeding, put his finger on the probable 
Czech motive for the Oatis conviction. 
“They snatch an American citizen,” said 
Vogeler, “and hold him prisoner until our 











Associated Press 
Reporter BIvt Oatis 


The crime was accuracy. 


State Department coughs up ransom... 
We are the greatest country and we con- 
tinue to crawl.” To get Vogeler out of jail, 
the U.S. went along with the Communists’ 
snatch & ransom plot, forked over several 
million dollars worth of industrial conces- 
sions to the Hungarian government. What 
ransom do the Czechs want? Among the 
guesses is that they want the U.S. to shut 
up Radio Free Europe, a private organiza- 
tion (Time, July 17, 1950) which broad- 
casts the names of Czech spies and gov- 
ernment informants and needles the Czech 
regime unmercifully, 

There is every reason to believe that 
the State Department will not pay ran- 
som. But other than stopping all private 
travel to Czechoslovakia right after Oatis 
was arrested, it has not yet gone beyond 
protests and denunciations to help Oatis. 
The Czech government still has nine em- 
bassy officials in Washington, five staff- 
ers at the U.N., and it is still selling 
goods in the U.S. at the rate of $28,000,- 
000 a year. 


Plugged 

From New York Times Correspondent 
Dana Adams Schmidt, in Paris this week, 
came a report of what covering the news 
is like behind the Iron Curtain. Schmidt, 
who slipped out of Prague 13 months ago, 
after a tip that the Czech police were 
ready to arrest him on phony charges, 
wrote: “Even the official sources of infor- 
mation had dried up.” To get what news 
he could, Schmidt had to rely on “visits 
after dark, meetings on street corners, 
anonymous telephone calls, letters shoved 
under doors.” Before the Czech Commu- 
nist coup in February 1948, said he, there 
were 25 to 30 Western correspondents in 
Prague. Now after the Oatis trial 
above) and a campaign of terrorizing cor- 
respondents, there is not a single one. 

In all of Hungary, Rumania, Poland, 
Bulgaria and Czechoslovakia, only three 


(see 
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Western correspondents are left (one in 
Budapest, two in Warsaw). Wire services 
and newspapers outside the Iron Curtain 
must rely on stringers (i.e., part-time cor- 
respondents ) who are natives of the coun- 
tries, and who cannot hold a job without 
a police permit, thus can send only what 
is officially approved. Concluded Schmidt: 
“One by one the Communists are plugging 
the last chinks in the Iron Curtain.” 


Man Who Took Richmond 


When scholarly Douglas Southall (Lee’s 
Lieutenants) Freeman retired two years 
ago as editor of the Richmond News 
Leader (circ. 99,200), he put a bug in 
his boss’s ear. Freeman advised Publisher 
David Tennant Bryan to keep an eye on 
James Jackson Kilpatrick Jr., Freeman’s 
brash, up & coming lieutenant from Okla- 
homa, who “in five years got to know 
more people in Richmond than many na- 
tives know in 4o years.” Last week 30- 
year-old “Kilpo” Kilpatrick* moved into 
Freeman’s old job as editor, in charge of 
the paper’s editorial page. 

Kilpo went straight to the News Leader 
from the University of Missouri’s School 
of Journalism. A bear for facts and a 
bloodhound for the right word, Kilpo was 
close to being a one-man staff during the 
war (asthma made him 4-F), covered the 
Capitol and the legislature, wrote a hunt- 
ing & fishing column and a weekly news 
roundup for servicemen. When Freeman 
retired, Kilpo took over the editorial page 
in fact, if not in title. 

He quickly livened it up with more art 
and his own flamboyant writing, which is 
hard-hitting, but lacks Freeman’s old- 
school liberal outlook and measured judg- 
ment. Said one colleague: “With Kilpo, 
everything is black or white.” Kilpatrick 
still does a lot of leg work, packs his edi- 
torials with facts & figures. Says he: “I 
object to sitting in the office, contemplat- 
ing the navel and rewriting news stories.” 


The Treasure Hunt 


To boost circulation, the St. Peters- 
burg (Fla.) Times (circ. 46,700) began 
running daily clues to $200 it had buried 
somewhere in the St. Petersburg area. 
Last week, as the final clue was printed, 
2,000 assembled in front of the Times 
building to grab the first edition as it 
came off the press. 

Twenty-five minutes later, after the 
treasure had been found on Snell Isle, 
Timesmen began to tot up the results 
of their promotion stunt: six people were 
injured in auto accidents; several women 
fainted in the mob scene at the Times 
building; one woman, pacing off the clue 
in the dark, walked out into Boca Ciega 
Bay and had to be pulled out; four people 
had to be dragged out of waist-deep mud; 
the crowd ripped up stakes on a building 
site, which will now have to be resurveyed. 
But the Times seemed to think it was all 
worth it: Fourth of July circulation had 
jumped an estimated 5% 


%* No kin to Yankee General Hugh Judson Kil- 
patrick, who panicked Richmond by his bold 
raids of 1863. 
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Velevte Z WOW 


Mule winter 


Just plug in this modern table 
viewer and you're ready for a 
color-slide show. No rearranging 
of furniture ... no dimming 
of lights. Viewer combines 
projector and screen in one com- 
pact unit... shows your color 
slides enlarged more than four 
times, crisp and bright, even in 
a fully lighted room. $49.50, 
at your Kodak dealer’s. 
Eastman Kodak a ed 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Nodaslide ube ViewaFe 


Price subject to change without notice. Consult your dealer. 








“It says: } 
‘American Express Travelers Cheques accepted here,’ “ f 


More travelers are discovering the convenience and safety of American 
Express Travelers Cheques every day. They’re the most widely accepted } 
cheques in the world—as spendable as cash — anywhere. And if your 
American Express Travelers Cheques are lost, stolen, or destroyed, you 
get a quick refund. 

Insist on American Express Travelers Cheques at BANKS, Railway 
Express and Western Union offices. Only 75¢ per $100. 


CONVENIENT AS CASH—100% SAFE \ 
AMERICAN EXPRESS | 


TRAVELERS CHEQUES } 
EXPRESS yous PREFERENCE FOR THE BEST! 
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“We used to doit the hard 
way," says Arthur Murray, 
head of the famous dance 
studios, “butnowwedo | 
it the Heublein way, These 
ready-mixed cocktails 

are excellent.” 


BLEINS | 


These ready-mixed Heublein cocktails 
are, to be quick about it, perfect! Finest 
quality, masterful blending, and the 
thorough inter-marriage of ingredients 
make them really smooth. Just add ice 
—or pour over ice cubes and serve “on 
the rocks.” 
EIGHT KINDS, INCLUDING: 

MANHATTANS, Extra Dry Martini, 

65 proof 65 proof 
OLD FASHIONED, Giason, 75 proof 

70 proof very, very dry Martini 


HEUBLEIN'S 
COCKTAILS 


G. F. Heublein & Bro., Inc., Hartford, Conn. 
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RADIO & TV 
New Job for M.O.T. F 


In 1935, the Marcu or Tre, a divi- 
sion of Tie Inc., introduced the coherent 
“film essay” into the field of movie shorts, 
until then dominated by newsreels of spot 
events, bathing beauties, and zoo comedy. 
Over 16 years, M.O.T. pioneered in docu- 
mentary films, won two Oscars and much 
critical applause, made many friends but 
little money. 

Because of steadily rising production 
costs, its producers announced last week, 
they will cease production next fall after 
releasing three final subjects (on Morocco, 
Iran, Formosa). Thereafter, M.O.T. will 
concentrate its facilities on making films 
for TV, with occasional documentary sub- 
jects for theater release. 





Private or Public Domain? 

Ever since it went on the air for ABC in 
1945, Bride and Groom has enjoyed a 
high rating in daytime radio. Its surefire 
formula: a pleasant young couple tell 
how they met and fell in love, step nerv- 
ously offstage for their wedding ceremony 
then return to the microphone to be load- 
ed with gifts and sent off on a honey- 
moon trip. 

In 1949 its producers decided to switch 
the program to television, but Holly- 
wood’s KLAC-TV beat them to it with 
Wedding Bells, which did everything 
Bride and Groom did, and showed the 
actual wedding ceremony to boot. 

Bride and Groom’s producers called it 
piracy, brought suit. Last week, after a 
month-long trial, a Los Angeles superior 
court jury agreed, awarded them $800,000 
damages. It was the biggest plagiarism 
award ever made in an industry which has 
no effective protection for mere ideas, and 
the first ever made for an alleged piracy 
from the one medium to the other. No one 
was more shocked by the verdict than 
KLAC’s General Manager Don Fedder- 
son, who sputtered: “Weddings are in the 
public domain! There have been wedding 
programs since the ’30s; I used to put one 
on myself.” 


Even-Handed Justice 


John Crosby, the New York Herald 
Tribune’s sometimes acid critic of radio & 
| TV, gave readers of his column a notable 
demonstration of selfless critical imparti- 
ality last week. In the course of a dis- 
cussion of teen-age shows on television, 
Crosby mentioned Jimmy Blaine’s Junior 
Edition, “a show I’ve watched more often 
than would be my normal wont simply 
because my wife, Mary Crosby, happens 
to be on it.” 

Wrote Crosby: “The information Mr. 
Blaine and Mrs. C. dredge out of these 
kids concerning their fan clubs, their dogs 
and their other enthusiasms is, I suppose, 
accurate, relevant and just possibly im- 
portant to the junior misses and junior 
misters. To me, it is rather dim, faraway 
and hopelessly immaterial to anything in 
| my environment.” 
























SURE, WE ACCEPT 


NCB 


TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 
FOR LODGINGS, 
WALRUS STEAK= 
RE-FUEL 
DO0G-TEAM! 


You may not be traveling to the North 
Pole, but anywhere else your funds 
will be safe and spendable if you carry 
NCB Travelers Checks. You get a full 
refund if they are lost or stolen. Cost 
75c per $100. Buy them at your bankl 


The best thing you know 
wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Protect all 
RUST-OLEUM: 

dip, or spray—drie 
finish that resists mo’ re, salt air, fumes, 
and weather. May be applied over rusted 
surfaces without removing all rust! Avail- 
able in many colors, aluminum and white. 










Prompt delivery from Industrial Distributor 
stocks in principal cities. See Sweets for 
complete catalog and nearest RUST-OLEUM 
distributor, or write on your business 
letterhead for complete information. 


RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 


2485 Oakton Street © Evanston, Illinois 
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Yankee from Alabama 


Last week, following out a more or less 
normal routine, Mel Allen, 38, broadcast 
eight New York Yankees games for radio 
& TV (in New York, Philadelphia and 
Boston); spoke and played softball 
(pitcher) at three charity benefits (in 
Pennsylvania, Connecticut and Long Is- 
land); recorded three Popsicle Clubhouse 
shows and made two Movietone newsreels, 
He also added another award to his big 
collection—this time, the “Mighty Mon- 
arch of TV” award (“whatever the hell 
that is”), presented, with two kisses, by 
television's Faye Emerson. Then early 
this week, he flew to Detroit for a more 
specific honor: announcing, for the 12th 
time, baseball’s annual All-Star game. 

A Blush in Manhattan. For all this 
work, Mel Allen gets a flower a day from 
an anonymous woman, 1,000 letters a 





Keystone 
“MIGHTY MONARCH” ALLEN 
"Whatever the hell thot is." 


week, $100,000 a year and the satisfaction 
of having one of radio’s most familiar 
voices (“How about that!”). But when a 
Manhattan waiter told him last week that 
he recognized his voice the minute he 
heard it, Allen blushed—a reminder that 
big city fame & fortune have not entirely 
changed the Melvin Allen Israel who was 
born the son of a general store proprietor 
in Johns, Ala. (pop. 1,404). 

There, from the time he could walk 
faster than a toddle, he played baseball 
ardently but ineptly; at the University of 
Alabama he failed to make the team. In 
1934 he took time out on Saturdays from 
his law studies to do a fill-in job announc- 
ing at a Birmingham radio station. Sport- 
caster Ted Husing heard him, advised him 
to try CBS in New York. Allen passed a 
CBS audition in 1937, before long was an- 
nouncing special events at $150 a week— 
a sum which made it easy for him to for- 
get his ambitions for the law. In 1939, he 
became a major league announcer; with 
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EMERY AIR FREIGHT CORPORATION 


General Offices: 801 Second Avenue, New York 17, ORegon 9-1020 


Offices in Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Dallas, Dayton, Detroit, Hartford, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Newark, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Rochester, 
St. Louis, San Francisco-Oakland, Seattle, Syracuse, Washington, D.C. 
Agents in all other major cities and towns in the U.S.A. 
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Compact unit brings 
Air Conditioning in 
reach of thousands! 





Low-cost Frigidaire unit gives 
cool comfort in homes and offices 


A Frigidaire Room Air Conditioner is a 
really complete air conditioning system—in 
a compact, plug-in unit. And it’s air con- 
ditioning that will bring a whole new kind 
of comfort to countless people who never 
before dreamed they could afford it! 

With a Frigidaire Room Air Conditioner 
in your home or office, you can enjoy pleas- 
antly cool, dry air—filtered clean of dust and 
dirt. With street noise cut to a minimum, 
too. And what a boon for hay fever suffer- 
ers! Learn how easily one can be installed 
—and best of all—learn how reasonably 
priced your unit will be. 


No plumbing or duct 
work needed! 


This Frigidaire Air Conditioner is quickly 
installed in almost any double-hung window 
—then just plugs in. It’s as easy as that— 
because the Frigidaire Air Conditioner is 
powered by the Meter- 
Miser—same type of 
refrigerating unit used in 
Frigidaire Refrigerators, 
and specially warranted 
for 5 years. Available in 
two sizes, 





For full information about Frigidaire Air 
Conditioners, see your Frigidaire Dealer. 
Look for his name in the Yellow Pages of 
your phone book. Or write Frigidaire Divi- 
sion of General Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. In 
Canada, Leaside (Toronto 17), Ontario. 


Frigidaire reserves the right to change specifications, or 
discontinue models, without notice, 


S= Frigidaire 
Air Conditioning 
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time out for three years in the Army, he 
has been at the top ever since. He has 
been chosen eight times for the World 
Series, and has won the annual Sporting 
News announcer award five times. Allen 
alone of the top announcers “simulcasts” 
—broadcasts games simultaneously for 
both radio & TV. 

A Place in the Country. He has won 
his place with a blend of “the fan ap- 
proach,” and a scholar’s serious interest in 
the fine points of the game. His delivery 
is warmly enthusiastic without drifting 
into hysteria; his Southern accent is mild, 
not wild. Most important, he still adores 
baseball and never expects to tire of it. 
“Baseball,” he explains, “is a vicarious 
thrill. I get to play all ten positions.” 

Allen’s thorough devotion to the game 
makes him a hard man to work for,* but 
off the air he is a soft touch for old sports 
who need five bucks, and he often weeps 
at the movies. Still a bachelor, he has 
established his parents in a new house in 
Westchester County, and is especially 
proud of the honor that recently came to 
his mother: Sports Mother of 1951. 


Historical Note 


Television observed an anniversary, and 
it came as a surprise to many of the U.S.’s 
nearly 13 million set owners. It was ten 
years ago last week that the first com- 
mercial (sponsored) TV shows, borrowed 
straight from radio, went out from NBC’s 
transmitter atop the Empire State Build- 
ing in Manhattan.t 

Television’s real growth came after 
World War II, and by its tenth birthday 
last week, commercial TV was very com- 
mercial indeed; a TV set was no longer a 
temperamental toy, but the everyday ben- 
zedrine or phenobarbital of the masses. 
Now there are 109 stations in 66 cities; 
the hour of TV time that cost $120 on 
July 1, 1941 cost $3,250 last week. There 
are four Eastern networks, each with an 
outpost on the West Coast; the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. is building the 
last section of a coaxial cable and radio 
relay system which will link them all up 
early next year. 


New Shows 

Recital Hall (Sun. 8:30 p.m., NBC- 
TV), as the name implies, is not really a 
conventional TV show at all, but a half- 
hour recital filmed as a concert hall au- 
dience sees & hears it, without comment, 
commercials or trick camera work. Fol- 
lowing Pianist Gyorgy Sandor, the first 
soloist: Baritone William Warfield, Cellist 
Leonard Rose. 

General Electric Guest House (Sun. 9 
p.m., CBS-TV) is an expensive, hour-long 
blend of variety acts with a charade-type 
quiz. In the first show, Pianist-MC Oscar 
Levant was in his usual sour mood, but 


%* He has a staff of five including a pretty, per- 
sonal press agent who, with the help of a Cadil- 
lac, sees to it that he fills his busy schedule. 


+ Among the performers that day: District At- 
torney Thomas E, Dewey, accepting a check on 
behalf of the U.S.O, 





“Capacity crowds on 
hottest days, thanks 
to Air Conditioning.” 


“The summer on I 
installed my Frigid- 
aire Air Conditioner, 
I served capacity 
crowds even on hot- 
test days,” says A.K. 
Vasilopoulos, owner 
of Tony Cafe, Mar- 
shall, Mo,"Efficiencyis up and so are prof- 
its because business is constant all year.” 








Give your summer sales a lift... install 
a Frigidaire Self-Contained Air Condi- 
tioner in your store. Just look at the 
special Frigidaire advantages it gives: 


@ Styled by Raymond Loewy 
— attractively finished in 
harmonizing gray 


@ Exclusive Multipath Cooling Unit 
for smooth, fast cooling 


@ Dependable Frigidaire Compressor 
for low-cost operation, long life 


@ 4-Way Hood for better control 
of air flow, where you want it 


@ Special Thick Insulation 
for quiet, efficient operation 


Ask your Frigidaire Dealer for a free Refrig- 
eration Security Analysis of your needs—with 
facts and figures on what Frigidaire Air Con- 
ditioning can do for you. Find name in the 
Yellow Pages of your phone book, under “Air 
Conditioning” or “Refrigeration Equipment.” 


ee Frigidaire 
Air Conditioning 
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his trademark insults seemed more neu- 
rotic than funny. Among other guests, 
Isabel Bigley (Guys & Dolls) and Cor- 
nelia Otis Skinner gave performances 
which a panel of “experts” (including 
Actress Binnie Barnes and Theatrical Pro- 
ducer Herman Levin) managed to identify. 

Bob (Elliot) & Ray (Goulding) (Mon.- 
Fri. 5:45 p.m., NBC) are two comics 
from Boston’s WHDH, relaxed but not 
tired in the TV manner, who moved into 
New York to give blunt, deadpan satires 
on soap opera, commercials (man-eating 
mulberry bushes) and “our contemporary 
way of life,” all backed by hysterical or- 
gan music. Their spoofing and imitations 
are pleasantly homemade, but done at a 
professional pace. 

Pantomime Quiz (Mon. 8 p.m., CBS- 
TV) is The Game (charades), Hollywood- 
style, which means that the participants 
do not lounge around like their quiz panel 
counterparts in Manhattan, but get right 
in there pitching and mugging. Such reg- 
ulars as Jackie Coogan and Adele Jergens, 
and such guests as Virginia Field and 
George O’Brien, take turns plugging their 
latest pictures, then enacting the words 
of a quotation for the rest to guess. 

American Inventory (Sun. 8 p.m., 
NBC-TV), the Alfred P. Sloan Founda- 
tion’s survey of U.S. economic and social 
problems, opened with an impressivé cast 
—Singer Gladys Swarthout, General Mo- 
tors’ Charles F. Kettering, Judge Samuel 
Leibowitz, Baseball’s Jackie Robinson, 
ex-Budapest-Prisoner Robert Vogeler— 
none of whom seemed at ease with a pom- 
pous script. 








Program Preview 


For the week beginning Friday, July 
13. Times are E.D.T., subject to change. 
Rapio 

Defense Attorney (Fri. 8 p.m., ABC). | 
Starring Academy Award Winner Merce- | 
des McCambridge. 

Your Invitation to Music (Sun. 1 
p.m., CBS). Mendelssohn's Elijah. 

Hollywood Star Playhouse (Mon. 8 
p.m., CBS). 

Meet Millie (Mon. 9:30 p.m., CBS). 
Audrey Totter as an uninhibited, heavily- 
accented secretary. 

Pursuit (Tues. 9 p.m., CBS). A new 
series about Scotland Yard offering au- 





thentic British accents. | 


TELEVISION 

Steve Allen Show (Mon.-Fri. 12 noo”. 
CBS). A resourceful comic and famous 
guests. 

Somerset Maugham Television Thec- 
ter (Mon. 9:30 p.m., NBC). 

Westinghouse Summer Theater (Mon. 
10 p.m., CBS). John Galsworthy’s The 
Apple Tree. 

Ernie Kovacs Show (Wed. 7 p.m., 
NBC). Strenuous comedy. 

Four Star Revue (Wed. 8 p.m., NBC). 
Jackie Gleason & friends. 

Suspense (Tues. 9:30 p.m., CBS). 
The Wisteria Cottage. 

Danger (Tues. 10 p.m., CBS). Mr. 
Lupescu. 
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iaqram of a pleasant business trip 


( JUST FOLLOW THE LINE ) 


You step into your air-conditioned Pullman room. 
You make yourself cool and comfortable while you 
get things in order for tomorrow's meeting. 





=== You walk to the dining car. You're ushered to a 


= spotless table where you enjoy a meal of your own 
choice—just as in a fine restaurant. 


You slip into the friendly lounge car for relaxation. 
You make new friends, take part in interesting con- 
versations, forget about business. 





s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
See You tuck yourself into your soft Pullman bed. After 
cS a restful sleep, you shave and dress at your leisure. 
‘ 
7 
¢ 
4 
4 
¢ 
=-/r- You arrive close to where you want to be. You’re 


“at lit there on time on dependable railroad schedules. 
Th You can tell without a diagram that— 


ITS GOOD BUSINESS TO Go VY | mar 


COMFORTABLE, DEPENDABLE, AND-ABOVE ALL-SAFE/ 





COPYRIGHT 1961, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
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RELIGION 





Clock on the Wall 


The walls of the Vatican offices got 
some brand-new ornaments: 20 clicking 
time clocks. Last week priests and civil- 
ian workers in both the sacred Congrega- 
tions and the Vatican city-state govern- 
ment began punching in. Reason: employ- 
ment rolls, once seldom greater than 200, 
have risen to more than 1,500. 


Under the Episcopal Wing 

In McKinney, Texas (pop. 10,000), the 
little congregation of the Mexican Catho- 
lic church of the Holy Family got special 
good news. A letter from Presiding Bishop 
Henry Knox Sherrill told them that the 
Protestant Episcopal Church had agreed 
to take McKinney’s Mexican Catholics 
under its wing. 

To Father José Vega, 40, pastor of Holy 
Family since 1949, the letter was a mile- 
stone-mark in a long effort. When he first 
arrived in McKinney the congregation had 
neither friends, priest nor bishop. By last 
week, Father Vega had assured it all three. 

Judérez & Rebellion. José Vega began 
his career as a Roman Catholic priest. But 
in 1943, when he decided to marry, he had 
to leave the Roman clergy. Then one day 
in Mexico City he came upon the Mexi- 
can Catholic Cathedral of San José de 
Gracia. There, he learned how he could 
enter the priesthood again without re- 
nouncing his wife. 

The Mexican Catholic Church, a mi- 
nority sect with only about 40 congrega- 
tions and 2,600 communicants in all Mex- 
ico, dates back to the days when President 
Benito Juarez ordered the expropriation of 
Roman Catholic Church lands after the 
Revolution of 1857. The great majority 
of priests remained loyal to Rome. But 18 
pro-Judrez priests struck out on their own, 
formed a new church. Concerned about 
their lack of bishops and apostolic succes- 
sion, the Mexicans acquired an Episcopal 
bishop, later became a missionary district 
of the U.S. Episcopal Church, 

Father Vega joined the Mexican Catho- 
lics in 1945, and two years later went to 
the U.S. to study at the Episcopalians’ 
Virginia Theological Seminary. Two years 
ago he took charge of the pastorless flock 
in McKinney. 

Hope & Help. McKinney’s 55 Mexican 
Catholic families needed him. They were 
mostly sharecroppers, working for six or 
eight hundred dollars a year. They lived 
in a settlement of shacks, they had no 
church building, their children did badly 
in school because no one had bothered to 
teach them English, 

One of the first things Pastor Vega did 
was to apply to the Episcopal Church for 
affiliation—independent of that church’s 
Mexican mission district across the bor- 
der. Next, he built a new church—a sim- 
ple white frame building with bright wall 
paper and gold altar hangings. Then he 
turned his attention to the children. He 
took over an abandoned restaurant and 
turned it into a nursery school. There, 
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Tom Dillard 
FATHER Veca & FAMILY 


The pastorless found a friend. 


three- to seven-year-olds learn English to 
prepare for regular schooling later on. 

McKinney’s Mexican settlement is no 
longer a place apart. Because of Father 
Vega’s work, Texas businessmen donate 
milk and food to the nursery, the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, the American Le- 
gion and other civic groups are fixing up a 
park for the settlement, and the local 
post of the Legion has invited Mexican 
veterans to join it for the first time. 

Last week Father Vega was turning to 
other problems. Recently, he agreed to 
double as pastor of a Mexican Catholic 
congregation in Fort Worth. What he has 
done in McKinney he wants to do again. 


Larry Fried —Pix 
PROTESTANT SCOTFORD 
The competition crossed the tracks. 





"Where Rome Is Right" 


John R. Scotford is a Congregationalist 
and a former editor of the Congregational 
Advance. As a Protestant, he has been 
thinking hard about the growth of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church in the U.S., and the 
challenge of this growth to Protestant 
complacency. In an article in the Christian 
Century entitled “Where Rome Is Right,” 
Scotford tells fellow Protestants how to 
meet the challenge. 

“Habitually,” writes Scotford, “we 
measure ourselves against the weaknesses 
of the Roman Catholic Church. We recall 
the sort of papacy Luther challenged 450 
years ago, and celebrate the way in which 
the Reformation purified religion. This 
makes us feel superior . . . Our preten- 
sions to spiritual superiority were little 
questioned so long as the Catholics kept 
to the other side of the tracks and spoke 
in an unknown tongue. But that day is 
done...” 

The Real Genius. “If Protestantism is 
to survive, it must compete with the Ro- 
man Church in those areas of thought and 
life where she is strong. Her past failures 
and present weaknesses are beside the 
point . . . She does not win adherents by 
the things in which she is wrong, but by 
the teachings in which she is right... 

“The real genius of the Roman Catholic 
Church is her ability to make God real to 
the last and the least of the human race. 
There are listless worshipers before her 
altars . . . yet the divine glow is present 
in enough hearts with sufficient frequency 
to make the Roman Mass the most suc- 
cessful religious service known to man, 
The hush which comes over most congre- 
gations when the consecrated host is ele- 
vated is not a matter of theatrical effects 
cleverly arranged; something is really hap- 
pening in the hearts of many of the people 
. » « The power of the Mass is a fact which 
Protestants cannot escape; it must be 
faced. 

“Protestantism will stand or fall in pro- 
portion as it leads its people into an exe 
perience of the presence of God...” 

A Sense of Belonging. “The appearance 
of universality is a second source of 
strength in the Roman Church. She is es- 
sentially right in her contention that the 
church should draw people together rather 
than set them apart . . . Her people do 
not join a local society; they are con- 
firmed by the bishop as members of the 
church which claims to be founded by 
Peter, the church whose worship is the 
same throughout the world ... For the 
individual this can be a great experience, 
Instead of traveling through life alone, he 
is part of a mighty host. . .” 

Protestant Scotford thinks that Prot- 
estantism is moving toward a “sense of 
belonging to an inclusive movement.” The 
emphasis is slowly shifting “from the sec- 
tarian part to the ecumenical whole.[ But] 
Protestant unity needs to be dramatized 
in such a fashion that the man on the 
street will forget about the ‘warring sects,’ 
which exist mainly in the past and in 
Catholic propaganda, and will see the uni- 
versal ties by which we are united.” 
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Transparent Gothic 


Worshipers in this new chapel at Palos Verdes, Calif. are 





not quite face to face with nature, as Californians like to 
but they can see it through a glass brightly. The architect 
Lloyd Wright, shaggy-browed son of famed Elder Architect 
Frank Lloyd Wright, thinks most churches “are like caves or 
dungeons | which} bar the worshiper from the outer world of 
natural beauty.”” He used redwood beams, blue tile and native 
stone to set off his plate-glass Wayfarers’ Chapel. 

The chapel is a memorial to Emanuel Swedenborg, whose 
followers founded the Churches of the New Jerusalem 


attracts worshipers of many d 






nominations S we as §$ 





seers from nearby Los Angeles. Built on a cliffside overlos 
a wide bay, the “Transparent Gothic” chapel affords the 





ister a fine view of the Pacific. The congregation faces ir 
sees a hillside dotted with ranch houses and a blue-sky vastness. 




















They did 


A certain steel mill operator* was in the same spot as many another 
management man: he had to get more production in a hurry. It's the nut we 
all have to crack. To solve his problem only one course was open. He had 
to speed up his mill... to produce more with what he had. 


what 


The way this operator went at his problem is the key to our story. He asked us to 
collaborate on the power problem. He wanted a scheme that would work—not 
just a quotation on a device. An answer was worked out between our engineers 
and his. It put together a new electrical system of many devices — motors, 
controls, exciters, motor generators. The new system is faster, semi-automatic, 
and easier to operate. Result: 20% more steel from the same mill. 


yOllscan do 


We tell this story Decaus@Wyou can approach your production problems in the 
Same Way as Gid this steel Manic knew what he wanted: more production. 
50 fie Ordered the advice We offer to all Comers before he ordered the apparatus 
itself, This approach Will Work in any industry, @ny manufacturing process. 


to produce more 


What actual devices are required is secondary. It is how you put them together 
that counts—whether welders, furnaces, motors, transformers, or turbines. Many 
manufacturers make good electrical devices. Westinghouse, in fact, makes a 
broader line than anyone else. But the priceless ingredient Westinghouse 
offers you, in addition, is the skill of broadly experienced engineers in putting 
together the right combination of good devices to let you produce more with 
what you have. Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


*name on request 














More inherent capacity per rating is one 
reason rolling mills everywhere use the 
Westinghouse Hevi-Duty Mill Motor, one of 
104 types of electrical products that help 
industry produce more with what it has. 
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HEWITT-ROBINS TWIN-WELD HOSE 
is easily identified by the green 
oxygen line and the red acetylene 
line. One stroke of a knife sepa- 
rales the connecting fin for quick 
and easy coupling to equipment. 


Oxy-acetylene welding is a lot safer and 
faster today because of a unique hose 
called Twin-Weld.® Invented and pat- 
ented* by Hewitt-Robins, it does away 
with the dangerous tangle of individual 
oxygen and acetylene lines that formerly 
plagued welders. 

Twin-Weld combines both hoses in 
one compact, molded unit . . . neat, 
flexible, non-kinking . .. yet readily sepa- 
rates for coupling to tanks and torch. It 
saves time in getting welding equipment 
into operation, makes it easy to reach 
the work, change position at will or 


HEWITT | 


ele 





SURE CURE FOR DOUBLE TROUBLE 





work in close quarters on difficult jobs. 

Making better industrial hose and belt- 
ing has been a habit at Hewitt-Robins 
for almost a century. Twin-Weld is only 
one of many Hewitt-Robins “firsts” that 
have made the handling of fluid and 
solid bulk materials faster, more depend- 
able, more efficient, more economical. 

If you want the benefit of an inter- 
national experience in solving your ma- 
terials handling problem . . . whether in 
hose, belting, vibrating machinery or 
complete belt conveyor systems. . . get 
in touch with Hewitt-Robins. 


*U.S. Patents 2 





+ 


Senor” 


Executive Offices: 370 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


HEWITT RUBBER DIVISION: Belting, hose and other industrial rubber products 


ROBINS CONVEYORS DIVISION: Conveying, screening, sizing, processing and dewatering machinery 


ROBINS ENGINEERS DIVISION: Designing and engineering of materials handling systems 


HEWITT RESTFOAM DIVISION: Restfoam™ mattresses, pillows and comfort cushioning 


Hewitt-Robina is participating in the management 
F ' 


und financing 


of Kentucky Synthetic Rubber ( orporation 
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Polio 1951 

Will there be a polio epidemic in 1951? 
It is still too early to tell. In the last week 
of June, 341 new cases were reported, up 
60% over the week before. So far this 
year, cases are running close behind those 
for 1950, an epidemic year. Said the Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paralysis: 
the U.S. must raise its idea of “normal” 
polio incidence from about 10,000 cases a 
year to perhaps 30,000. 


° 
Treating the Enemy 

Of the 163,130 Communist prisoners 
captured in Korea, many had gangrenous 
or maggoty wounds, typhus, typhoid, tet- 
anus or smallpox. U.S. Army medics have 
treated 37,000 in hospitals, performed un- 
counted operations, vaccinated every man 
jack against typhoid and smallpox. 


Righting the Boat 


More than most men, doctors respect 
the human body. James Howard Means, 
Harvard professor of clinical medicine, has 
so keen a regard for the body’s complex 
hormone-producing system that he urges 
his fellow doctors to be wary of tampering 
with it. He is particularly worried by “the 
present all-prevailing ACTH-cortisone fu- 
ror.” 

If the body’s hormone system is out of 
kilter, says Dr. Means, the sound thing to 
do is simply to make up the deficiency— 
e.g., give thyroid hormone to a patient 
whose thyroid gland is not producing 
enough, But that is not what a doctor 
does, says Means, when he gives ACTHand 
cortisone in large doses. 

This type of treatment, says Means, 
may cause a permanent change in the pa- 
tient’s hormone balance. Then, instead of 
the treatment making the patient normal, 





he will be forced to adjust himself to the 
treatment. Says Dr. Means: “The situa- 
tion may be likened to that in which one 
tries to bring to even keel a boat with a 
list to starboard by putting a load to port. 
Perhaps the boat is righted, but. . . if the 
load imposed is too heavy, the boat may 
sink! I believe that is what will happen 
with . . . ACTH and cortisone.”* 


Sierra G. P. 


It was early afternoon when Dr. Shultz 
got the call: five-year-old Sara Sharr had 
been kicked in the head by a mule at 
Golden Trout Camp, 10,000 feet high in 
California’s Sierra Nevada range. That 
was 25 roadless miles from the doctor’s 
office in Lone Pine (elev. 3,728 ft.). No 
plane could land near the camp. Nothing 
to do but pack in. At 3:30, Dr. Shultz set 
out on horseback, with a mule carrying a 
stretcher, an instrument bag and plasma. 

Four hours later, Dr. Shultz found Sara 
lying on a blanket on a table in a log 
cabin. She was conscious. He gave her a 
sedative and scrubbed up while his in- 
struments boiled on the wood stove, Two 
men held gas lanterns and two flashlights 
while he operated. It was a bad fracture: 
many pieces of bone, including a large 
part of the eye socket, were pressed in on 
the brain. 

Dr. Shultz cleaned the wound and took 
out seven fragments. With the pressure 
off her brain, Sara quieted down. Says Dr. 
Shultz: “She was a plucky young’un. Once 
when she was screaming and we tried to 
quiet her, she said: ‘I wouldn’t cry so, if 
you didn’t hurt me,’” Even so, one man 
had to hold her legs and another her head. 
Dr. Shultz cleaned the bone fragments 
and put them back, sewed up the wound 


* For news of cortisone last week see SCIENCE. 


Dr. SHuttz & Sara SHARR 
His rounds: Death Valley to Mount Whitney. 
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THE STORY OF 
BOSTON’S FAMED 


IS. 


See America... 


Better than many a previous year is 
1951 for the vacationist who wants to 
see a bit of his own America. The world's 
best roads and transportation services 
make domestic travel more enjoyable than 
ever before. Boston's famed Parker House 
therefore urges Americans to visit some 
part of the United States; to see, know, 
and enjoy their own country. 







































BOSTON'S FAMED PARKER HOUSE 


Many an attraction does this land offer 
in its broad expanse: historic shrines, 
national parks, scenic marvels—not a sec- 
tion of the country is there which does 
not have its own appeal. . . . There's en- 
joyable adventure to be found in every 
one of the United States. 

Having sincerely urged vacationists to 
see some part of our country this year, 
Boston's modern Parker House* now 
wishes to point out the glorious, unsur- 
passed all-year recreational advantages 
of its own area, invites all Americans to 
visit New England and while there to 
spend a few a in Boston and iis well- 
appointed Parker House. 


Bamily Hotel... 


Of the many reminiscences which these 
Parker House columns have elicited from 
ex-New Englanders who have fond mem- 
ories of Boston's most famous hotel, one 
of the most amusing was related by a 
Mr. Henry Hallowel,} now a Utah resident. 

Clearly etched in Mr. Hallowel's mem- 
ory is the occasion when, as a youth, he 
dropped into the Main Dining Room of 
the Parker House for lunch. Just as he 
was about to order, he spied his father. 
Afraid that Hallowel, Sr., would wonder 
what his son was doing so far from the 
Harvard campus at that hour, he decided 
to try his luck in the Grill downstairs. But 
foiled again was young Hallowel, for 
lunching in the Grill he saw his grand- 
father. 
*Rooms begin at $5.00. All have circulating ice- 


water, bath, g-network radio. — 
tThe name ts fictitious; the incident true. 
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with BAKERAIRE conditioning 


When the air is to blame, tolerance 
rejects can be licked before they start 
with Bakeraire conditioning. Installed 
singly or in multiple, these self-con- 
tained units control air temperature, 
humidity and purity. Designed for 
laboratories, gauge rooms and other 
critical industrial areas ... 3 to 10 
ton capacities. See your Classified 
Telephone Directory or write Baker 
Refrigeration Corp., So. Windham, 
Maine, Dept. T-3. 


“Intentionally better since 1905” 


Baker 





IR CONDITIONING 
and REFRIGERATION 














and gave Sara 250 cc of plasma. A mat- 
tress was slipped between Sara and the 
table, and she slept soundly, 

Getting her down the mo in next 
day was a business, A rider tried to carry 
her on a p y but his arms went nt 
with the strain. So the rest of the way 
they carried her on the stretcher. They 
stopped twice to give her more plasma 
and sedatives. 

24 hours after the first call from 
Golden Trout, Sara Sharr was put to bed 
in Lone Pine’s hospital and given tetanus 
and penicillin shots. Last week, though 
her right eye was still closed, she was 
cheerful and well on the way to recovery. 

After he got Sara Sharr to bed, and 
was eating dinner, Dr. Shultz got another 
emergency call: a woman, bleeding pro- 
fusely from a severe cut, was being flown 
out of the mountains to him. 

Emergencies are standard practice in 
Dr. Shultz’s vast domain, which stretches 
225 miles long, 150 miles wide, from 
14,495-foot Mount Whitney (the U.S.’s 
highest) to sub-sea-level Death Valley. 

Shultz drives a shiny new Buick and has 
a De Soto station wagon rigged as an am- 
bulance, He pilots his own Fairchild plane 
for easy hops up & down the valley, and 
flies with a pilot in an old Waco into moun- 
tain meadows. All told, Dr. Shultz man- 
ages to see an average of 45 patients a day. 


By Mendelian Law 


Three British doctors report that they 
have found the first proved case of hem- 
ophilia (a tendency to uncontrollable 
bleeding) in a woman, More remarkable 
still, the victim bore a child wi 

survived major surgery. 

According to common belief, only men 

can be victims as well as transmit 
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ince, the daughter of a father- 
bleeder and a mother-carrier can be a 
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The British doctors report that a pa- 
tient of 24 who visited a Manchester clinic 
during her first pregnancy had a history 
of easy bruising and free bleeding. Never- 
theless she had a natural delivery and 
went home ten days later. Then the trou- 

van. There was profuse uterine 
which could not be stopped even 
after she was readmitted to the hospital. 
Blood and plasma had to be given in large 
Finally the doctors decided 
only thing to do was to remove 
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operation was performed without 





shap. But convalescence was stormy 
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he ct of the Habsb 

a lethal gift to the royal fa 
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g. Through one of Alice’s da 
it | to the Czar Alexis (murd 
the Bolsheviks in 19 through Beatrice 
daughter to sons of Spain’s Alfonso XIII. 
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*FAIRFAX continuous towels used by D. L. Clark Company 
are serviced by Clean Linen Service, Inc. of Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Clark Candy Company uses Cotton Towels* to boost 


Here's How 


Linen Supply Works... 


You buy nothing ... your 
linen supply dealer sup- 
plies everything. The low 
cost includes cabinets, pick- 
up and delivery, provides 





automatic supply of fresh- 
ly laundered towels. Quan- 
tities can be increased or 
decreased on short notice. 
Local service is listed in 
your classified book under 
SERVILINEN or LINEN 


SUPPLY 





fatrtlax- Towels 


A PRODUCT OF WEST POINT MANUFACTURING CO. + WELLINGTON SEARS CO., SELLING AGENTS, 65 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 13 
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sanitation and efficiency 


@ D. L. Clark Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., maker of the 
famous Clark Bar, has extremely high standards for plant 
sanitation and cleanliness. More than 800 spick-and-span 
employees process, pack and ship 2,000,000 Clark Bars each 
day. Like most progressive companies, Clark management 
feels that soft, absorbent cotton towels promote cleanliness. 
What’s more, they’re a safeguard against fires. 

Whatever your towel problem .. . whether you operate a 
factory, institution, office or store... you can be sure that 
soft, gentle, absorbent cotton towels will do the best job 
in promoting employee morale, building customer good 
will, increasing tidiness in your washrooms and cleanliness 
among your employees. Cotton towel service is economical, 
it’s efficient and it’s a sign of good management, 


Clean Cotton Towels... 
Sure Sign of Good Management 














The light that shines in the eye of the Hillman owner 


gets away like a 
scared rabbit! 





is one of pride, but the fire that warms his 
heart is the extra 100 miles he drives in the Hillman 
on every eight gallon tankful of gas. 
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wees A Product of the Rootes Group 


MOTORS, INC. 


505 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

27-11 Bridge Plaza North, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
403 North Foothill Road, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
ROOTES MOTORS (Canada), Ltd. 

170 Bay Street, Toronto, Ont., Canada 
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THE FOREMOST NAME IN 
SAWMILL EQUIPMENT 
FOR OVER 80 YEARS 

+L , 


GOMPLETE 
SAWMILIS AND 
AUXILIARY 
MAGHINERY 


CIRCULAR SAWMILLS = 
HEAVY AND PORTABLE 
BAND SAWMILLS * EDGERS AND 
TRIMMERS » TRANSMISSION 
AND CONVEYOR MACHINERY 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


THE WHELAND 
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Massachusetts 


I mvestors 


T rust 


The Trustees have declared a 
quarterly dividend of 42 cents a 
share, payable July 25, 1951 
to shareholders of record at the 
close of business June 29, 1951. 
This dividend is entirely paid 
out of dividends and interest re- 
ceived by the Trust on its in- 
vestments, 


ROBERT W. LADD, Secretary 
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and the wound took ten weeks to heal, 
despite special care in closing it with 
buried stitches. With the aid of blood 
transfusions, the patient recovered, and 
her anemia passed. She has stayed well 
for six months. 

The patient’s family tree shows clearly 
that she is the offspring of a father-bleeder 





schmidt and Company, Ltd. 
QUEEN VICTORIA 
A lethal gift. 


and a mother-carrier. Her blood meets all 
the tests for true hemophilia. The doctors 
are sure that they have found a case to fit 
the classic Mendelian pattern. But they 
have no idea how she came to be born 
alive, or how she survived the hazards of 
growing up, menstruation and pregnancy. 


Second Prime 

Thanks to medicine (and medicine's 
pals) more people reach old age nowadays 
—even in benighted Europe. Dr. Martin 
Gumpert, 62, looks on the bright side of 
that fact. Old age is not always second 
childhood, says he. “There is often, in- 
stead, a second prime.” In this week's 
New York Times Magazine, Gumpert lists 
some of Europe’s prime oldsters. Among 
them: 

Vittorio EMANUELE ORLANDO, gr, sole 
surviving member of the Versailles “Big 
Four,” active lawyer and member of the 
Italian Senate, who still works ten hours 
a day. 

BeNEDETTO Croce, 85, Italian philoso- 
pher, who eats no meat. 

ViscouNT SAMUEL, 80, onetime British 
High Commissioner of Palestine, who has 
just written a book on science, philosophy 
and religion. 

Epovarp Herriot, 79, leader of the 
French Radical Socialists, president of the 
last National Assembly and eternal mayor 
of Lyon, who works 20 hours a day (he 
says). 

BERTRAND RUSSELL, 79, Who complains 
that he cannot walk more than five miles 
at a stretch. 
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“feeding the night shift their ice cream 


would be tough without g /; NIE CUP. 1S 


“There’s no slow-up in the chow line when ice cream is prepacked and served 


01 
ai “Dixie” 
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in Dixie Cups. And there’s no mess or dishwashing job left when the 
back-to-work bell rings. Besides, since they were kids, the boys have really 
gone for the top-quality ice cream that always comes in Ice Cream Dixies.” 












the light test 
shows 


IS A BETTER PAPER 





@ In one of many tests 
performed at our mills, 
laboratory technicians 
use the lighted inspec- 
tion table shown at the 
left to check Nekoosa 
Bond. You can make a 
test yourself. 
Just hold a sheet of Nekoosa Bond to the 
light. Note how clean this better paper is 





similar 


—how smooth it is in texture—how uniform 
it is in formation. Because Nekoosa Bond 
must pass scores of tests for appearance, 
strength and finish, it has become one of 
the largest selling papers in the world—a 
favorite everywhere for letterheads, en- 
velopes and a// business stationery. 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, 

Port Edwards, Wisconsin. 
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Tour's End 


For five weeks, a troupe of Russia’s top 
artists have been whirling about Italy, 
concertizing and dancing to the uproar- 
ious approval of music fans (Tre, June 
25 et seg.). Last week the Italian govern- 
ment reminded the Russian embassy that 
the tourists’ one-month visas had expired. 

Asked the Russian embassy: Would the 
Italian government extend the visas? 

Answered the Italian government: Con- 
ceivably—if Moscow would okay a recip- 
rocal arrangement. Would it allow Italian 
artists, regardless of political beliefs, to 
tour Russia? 

That was a stopper. The artists, includ- 
ing Ballerina Galina Ulanova and Violinist 
David Oistrakh, packed their belongings 
and took a train in the direction of Mos- 
cow. Snarled Rome’s Red L’Unita: “The 
offense to the Soviet artists is an out- 
rage to culture.” Said one departing mu- 
sician: “The Italian government is very 
uneducated.” 


Israeli Folk Singer 

Patrons of Manhattan’s Village Van- 
guard have long been bombarded by the 
roughest, readiest folk music in the U.S. 
Last week they were finding the red- 
blooded singing of a dark-eyed Israeli 
woman as stirring in its way as the best 
of Leadbelly, the Weavers and Chippie 
Hill. Her name: Shoshana Damari, 28. 

Songstress Shoshana (Hebrew for Rose) 
has a deceptive way with her. She an- 
nounces her songs demurely in broken 
English. Then, above a tinkling piano ac- 
companiment, her voice rises plaintively 
while her hands trace delicate arabesques. 
As she sings an ancient Sephardic spiritual 
or a song of Yemen’s lonely shepherds, 
her voice rises in volume and takes on a 
coarser quality, and the melodies take 
eerie slides and leaps. By the time she 
reaches the song’s climax, her head tossed 
back, her voice a full-throated wail, the 
nightclub is pulsating with a savage beat. 

Most of the songs Shoshana sings are 
the kind that Jewish men & women have 
sung since the da€s of David and Bath- 
prayers, laments, love songs, or 
songs that tell a story, such as The Magic 
Carpet—an account of the exodus of mod- 
ern Yemenite Jews from their home on 
the Arabian peninsula. Few in the audi- 
ence can understand the Hebrew words, 
but Shoshana’s gestures, mobile face and 
throbbing voice make them exciting lis- 
tening anyway. 

Like some of the Jews she sings of, 
Shoshana made the trek from Yemen to 
Palestine as a child of three. At 13 she 
persuaded her family to let her quit ele- 
mentary school, go to a dramatics acad- 
emy in Tel Aviv. Soon she was starring in 
school folk reviews, appearing regularly 
on Tel Aviv’s radio station. At 18 she had 
a national reputation as a folk singer, was 
giving recitals and appearing in concerts 
with symphony orchestras. 

Last fall Promoter Max Nemirof hired 


sheba: 





paniments, 





SHOSHANA DAMARI 
Of love and lonely shepherds. 


Shoshana as star of the show at his new 
Israeli cabaret in Manhattan. Her sing- 
ing kept customers coming back for five 
months. After her Vanguard appearance, 
she is planning a three-month coast-to- 
coast tour of the U.S. 

Shoshana thinks a pretty girl who can 
sing should be a fine ambassador for Is- 
racli, “I came mostly for good will,” she 
says. “I am really a sentimental woman.” 


Found: New Mendelssohn 


When he was 15, Felix Mendelssohn 
composed two E-flat double-piano con- 
certos. Never published, they gradually 
dropped out of sight. Last week a 30-year- 
old Italian announced that he had turned 
them up. 

The finder, Pianist Orazio Frugoni, now 
teaching at Baylor University, got his first 
firm clue in 1949, from an unpublished 
Mendelssohn letter in a private collection. 
He traced the manuscripts of the two 
concertos to a Berlin family, and thence 
to the Berlin State Library in the Rus- 
sian zone. 

Aiter a long correspondence, during 
which Frugoni melted the library with a 
gift of books, he got microfilm prints of 
the two works, 

Last week he showed the scores to Dal- 
las Symphony Conductor Walter Hendl. 
Hendl took a liking to one in particular. 
Said he: “It is typical Mendelssohn, with 
a strong overtone of early romanticism. 
The piano-writing compares favorably 
with Mendelssohn’s G minor Piano Con- 
certo | written at 22]. The orchestral por- 
tions, while not imbued with the personal- 
ity of the Beethoven or Brahms accom- 
are not as insignificant as 
Chopin's.” 

Frugoni hopes to play it with the Dallas 
Symphony next fall. 
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This is Orley Moles 


“Jiminy Crickets!” Orley exclaimed, the day 
he watched the dedication of Armco’s latest battery 


of big 250-ton steelmaking furnaces. 


What astonished him was the fact that they were 
actually bringing the raw materials up to 
the furnaces on elevators. This was a new way to 


increase steel production. 


When Orley started making steel at Armco in 1900 
the company had one little 25-ton furnace. 
Today with an investment of hundreds of millions of 
dollars, Armco is producing steel at the rate of 
more than four million tons a year. By the end of next 


year Armco will have a capacity of five million tons. 


From Armco’s research laboratories and 
big modern mills have come many special-purpose 
steels that have helped make your home life 
easier and better. For example, your kitchen range, 
refrigerator and washing machine are more 
attractive and longer-lasting because Armco creat 
a special kind of iron that takes and holds 


the glistening porcelain enamel finish. 


The familiar Armco trademark on anything made of 
steel indicates that the manufacturer has chosen 


an extra-quality steel for his products or equipment. 


Ce na un 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION }RMCO 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO, WITH PLANTS AND SALES OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 
THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, WORLD-WIDE 
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American Realist 


Andrew Wyeth is a puzzle to critics, 
but not to laymen. Conceding his ex- 
traordinary skill, some critics accuse him 
of fishing in a backwater; Wyeth’s story- 
_telling pictures have more in common 
with rgth- than with 2oth-Century art. 
To laymen, who generally prefer the old- 
fashioned kind anyway, that does not 
matter a bit. What does matter is the 
plain fact that Wyeth’s pictures make 
sense, call for no translation. 

That puts the cognoscenti out of work. 
Ever since their turn-of-the-century 
brethren failed to gauge the force and 
direction of modern art, the critics, not 





words. During the long days when Andy’s 
brother and three sisters were away at 
school, he mused, wandered and played 
with tin soldiers. Storms of illness and 
the chill rain of solitude slowly nurtured 
his imagination. 

Another nurturing force was his father, 
N. C. (for Newell Convers) Wyeth, 
whose illustrations for such books as 
Treasure Island and The Last of the 
Mohicans lit the eyes of generations of 
children. “My father,’ Andy says fer- 


vently, “was big in his feeling and the 
way he lived. At Christmas he used to 
play Santa Claus with electric lights all 
over him and practically come down the 
chimney. His studio was like his painting, 


Kosti Ruohomaa—Black Star 


Tue WYETHS IN MAINE 
Andy's pictures make sense. 


to be caught again, have been resolutely 
seeking out new and strange varieties of 
painting to explain to the public. The 
modern-art bandwagon may never stop 
rolling, but Wyeth rolls blithely in an- 
other direction. And his back road may 
lead to a new turnpike. 

This week Wyeth reached a resting 
place on his road. A ten-year retrospec- 
tive show of his work opened in the Cur- 
rier Gallery at Manchester, N.H., will 
soon move on to the Farnsworth Art 
Museum in Rockland, Maine. A single 
painting by Wyeth can look labored 
and precious; an exhibition the size of 
Manchester’s shows the man’s steadiness 
and growth. It is bound to increase his 
already formidable reputation, At 34, 
Wyeth ranks among the realest of living 
realists, 

Rich Childhood. At the outset, things 
looked dark for him. A sickly, spindly 
boy, Andy Wyeth was taken out of first 
grade after three months, never went 
back. He learned, a little reluctantly, at 
home, still has trouble spelling simple 


72 


loaded 
chests.” 

Andy spent his twelfth year with card- 
board, scissors and paint, making a 
miniature theater and players for a per- 
formance of Arthur Conan Doyle’s 15th- 
Century romance The White Company. 
The show, staged singlehanded for the 
family, opened Pa Wyeth’s eyes. “To- 
morrow morning,” he told Andy, “you're 
going to start studying. Come into the 
studio,” 

Like the Renaissance painters who 
served early apprenticeships, Andy had 
the incalculable advantage of learning his 
craft thoroughly while he was young. No 
new-fangled progressive, N.C. drilled 
him day after day in drawing until the 
youth knew how to report precisely the 
shape and feel of what he saw. An 


with stuff—pistols, swords, 


ordinary pupil would have gotten bored 


and quit, but not an artist-in-the-making. 

As his health improved, Andy inter- 
spersed his work in the studio with high 
jinks outdoors. In Chadds Ford, Pa. 
(his home town), Andy took up with a 


Negro boy named Doodoo Lawrence and 
inducted him into a Robin Hood band. 
Costumed in green and armed with bows, 
they would swoop down on some rich 
squire (such as a boy carrying groceries 
home), rob him and eat his riches in the 
forest. In Port Clyde, Maine, where the 
family spent the summers, Andy found 
another native nonconformist. Together 
they learned to handle a dory in heavy 
surf and to loot lobstermen’s pots at night. 

Breathing Hill. By 24, Wyeth was on 
the road to fame. His draftsmanship was 
skillful and his watercolor landscapes 
(which look thin and sloppy compared 
with his later work) had been exhibited 
and sold out more than once in Manhat- 
tan. More important, he had found and 
married a striking brunette named Betsy 
James, the daughter of a summer neigh- 
bor, who had made up her mind to be a 
helpful wife. They built a summer place 
at Cushing, near Port Clyde, took over 
an old schoolhouse in Chadds Ford for 
winter living. 

One day old N. C. paid them a visit, 
began telling Andy how to paint a head, 
finally took the brush out of his son’s 
hand and began to show him his idea. 
Betsy stood furiously by for a while, 
then walked out and slammed the door 
so hard the plaster fell from the ceiling. 
Next day N. C. came to Betsy and said, 
“T’ve been watching you for five years 
and you're all right, young lady. The 
stage is yours.” He never interfered with 
Andy’s work again. 

After his father died, Andy, who had 
never done a portrait of him, painted a 
picture of a boy running downhill. “For 
me,” Andy says, “the bulges of that hill 
seem to be breathing—rising and falling 
—almost as if my father was underneath 
them.” 

Useful Yolk. Wyeth’s sister Henriette 
(herself a portraitist) had married Paint- 
er Peter Hurd—a fast friend of Andy’s. 
Together Peter and Andy explored the 
meticulous egg-tempera technique, paint- 
ing with small brushes on panels, which 
suits them both perfectly. The technique 
was standard during the Renaissance, and 
Wyeth says that “so much hokum has 
been written about it you feel you have 
to be a chemist to start on a picture.” 
Wyeth’s method is simple: for each day’s 
work he mixes the yolk of one egg with 
a little distilled water, makes a paste of 
his powdered pigments. 

The great advantage of egg-tempera is 
its precision. Thin and fast-drying, it per- 
mits none of the slick tricks that oil does, 
but is fine for detail work and for unob- 
trusively creating a sense of light. The sky 
in Wyeth’s Young America, for example, 
has more air than paint about it. 

Young America took six months to 
paint. Wyeth got the idea for it when he 
saw a Chadds Ford boy coming down the 
street on a shiny new bicycle covered with 
gadgets. “Somehow he seemed to express 
a great deal about America,” says Andy. 
“T thought to myself, ‘Now he thinks his 
bicycle is wonderful, but in a year he'll 
earn enough to buy himself a car.’ I was 
struck by the freedom he represented—by 
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distances in this country, the plains of the 
Little Bighorn and Custer and Daniel 
Boone and a lot of other things, I was ex- 
cited by the motion of the bicycle too. 
The moving wheels were one of the most 
difficult things I ever painted. I called it 
Young America because it expressed in a 
way the vastness of America and Ameri- 
can history.” 

Great Tradition. Wyeth’s instinct is to 
paint only what he knows well, which lim- 
its him to Pennsylvania and Maine land- 
scapes and to portraits of friends. His 
watercolor landscapes may take as little 
as 20 minutes—after which he lies down 
exhausted. In them he shows something 
of Winslow Homer's eaglelike capacity 
for observing and seizing the beauties of 
nature. But Wyeth’s reputation rests 
mainly on his carefully wrought temperas, 
which are in the great tradition of a roth- 
Century Pennsylvanian: Thomas Eakins. 
Wyeth’s temperas are not yet in the same 
class with the master’s oils—Eakins put 
far more weight and space into his pic- 
tures and constructed them far more sure- 
ly out of a greater diversity of elements 
—but at 34 Wyeth is still growing. 

A Crow Flew By is a telling example of 
his growth. Wyeth decided to paint it the 
day he called on the man in the picture 
and found him alone in his murky shack, 
leaning forward into the light. Wyeth 
made scores of sketches of the man, the 
room, the clothes on the wall, then painted 
from them. Typically, he began with the 
plaster wall, leaving blank spaces for the 
clothes and the figure. Then he painted in 
the clothes, and finally the man himself. 

His Own Road. The title, Wyeth says, 
was an incidental afterthought, but it is 
appropriate. The figure has the wasted, 
weightless look of extreme age; it seems 
to lean on the air. The blue denim jacket 
gleams like plumage and the work-worn 
hands are talonlike. Composed in a pas- 
sive spiral, the figure is crossed by a 
sword-sharp flick of light. Somehow— 
perhaps because it looks like the last touch 
of a setting sun—the light brings darkness 
and death to mind. 

A bleak, still, deathly quality pervades 
much of Wyeth’s work, contrasts strange- 
ly with his warm nature. Possibly illness 
has left a deeper mark on his art than 
on the man. Possibly, too, he will one day 
paint the summer of life as convincingly 
as he now pictures its autumn. 

“Nothing means anything to me except 
painting,” Andy says. “I’m warped in that 
direction. I have a terrible urge. Once I 
get a good subject I’m happy, but I go 
through hell to get that subject. I've got 
to have a definite connection with it... 
I think I'd probably commit suicide if I 
couldn’t paint.” 

Crop-haired, thin and amiable as ever, 
Wyeth basked in the success of his retro- 
spective show this week. Soon he would 
be struck by the subject for a new tem- 
pera, and begin the long, hard, solitary 
labor that each one means for him. Since 
painting is creating what never existed be- 
fore, it always means working in the dark. 
But Wyeth’s feet are firmly on his own 
road; he moves ahead. 
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Edison Televoice 
2 gives 


The handy, new 


dictating system § . ay, Staff 
—| 


they like to use! 


work flow 
at % the cost! 


EASY AS TELEPHONING! 

TURNS THOUGHTS INTO INSTANT ACTIONS! 

NO DISCS, SLIPS, BELTS TO MANIPULATE! 
“DELIVERS” DICTATION RIGHT TO SECRETARY! 
PERFECTED, PROVED AND PATENTED BY EDISON! 
@ AVERAGES 9¢ PER DESK PER DAY! 





Sh SS 


An instant success! Edison's unique TELEVOICE system solves 
manpower headaches, gives one to 20 (or more!) desks the 
same instant dispatch service on written work the telephone 
now provides for oral work. Pays for itself out of profits! 
It’s proving itself every day in firms like U. S. Rubber, Otis 
Elevator, Massachusetts Mutual, Esso-Standard Oil, Pan 


American World Airways, etc. 


2 


=~ >, Edison TeleVoicewriter 


=e) The Televoice System 


EDISON TELEVOICE integrates perfectly with the Disc Edison 
Voicewriter, the world’s finest individual dictating instrument. 
Today, no one can match Edison's complete line: TELEVOICE sta- 
tions for average dictation, the Disc Edison Voicewriter where a 
Single instrument is required. 








GET THE WHOLE STORY—NOW! Send for EDISON, 69 Lakeside Ave., W. Orange, N. J. 
this new descriptive booklet. Or, to Okay—send me a LINE ON TELEVOICE. 

arrange for a demonstration, call ‘‘EDI- 

PHONE" in your city. In Can- __ NAME 


ada: Thomas A. Edison of Can- 


ada, Ltd., Toronto 1, Ontario. COMPANY 


ADDRESS. 


INCORPORATED CNY ONE STATE 
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ALL INDUSTRY uses wood and when 
wood is PENTA-PROTECTED it serves in- 
dustry BETTER! 





Railroad tics and car lumber, loading 
platforms, flooring and roofing, poles 
and cross-arms—all last two to four times 
longer and are safe from decay and ter 
mite attack when treated with PENTA, 
an excellent wood preservative 


Your wood treater and lumber dealer 
are fully prepared to help you get the 
most out of your wood and wood prod- 


HO ‘ p ucts. For detailed information, write 
LEADING TELE NE, Light and Power Dow, Dept PE-28A. 


At Companies have switched to PENTA—a 
'e chemical preservative of proved effec- THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
tiveness and constant uniformity MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


HOMEOWNERS can now protect their in 
Peccrran| vestment by using wood preservatives 
ay containing PENTA, available in handy 
one-gallon cans, easy and economical to 


apply. Available on request, booklet 
‘Before You Build or Buy.” 


*Penta is a popular abbreviation of the chemical, rentachloropheno 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 





STATE OF BUSINESS 
The Billion-Dollar Question 


The start of Korean truce talks poses a 
multibillion-dollar question for U.S. busi- 
nessmen. The question: How will the 
prospective Korean cease-fire affect the 
U.S. economy? 

Few thought that it would cut arms 
production—at first. With $41 billion in 
arms orders already placed, industry has 
enough to keep it busy for months at the 
current rate of output of $1.5 billion a 
month. And orders continued to pour out 
of Washington last week at the rate of $4 
billion a month; NPA went right ahead 
cutting back civilian production. In De- 
troit alone 63,000 autoworkers were laid 
off as production dropped to 95,825 units, 
second lowest in 18 months. 

Slowdown? But there are already signs 
that in the long run, a cease-fire would 
slow the pace of rearmament (see NATION- 
av Arrairs). Although Defense Chief 
Charles E. Wilson insists there must be no 
letup, Government officials who have pub- 
licly backed Wilson’s campaign to com- 
plete the defense program by mid-1953 
now privately say it might better be 
stretched out to 1954 or 1955. Economy- 
minded Congressmen, already calling for a 
closer check on military spending, have 
plumped for a cut of $1 billion to $2 bil- 
lion in next year’s $49 billion schedule of 
defense spending. Furthermore, the 3,000 
military procurement officers might cut 
back spending without any pressure from 
Congress. With the urgency being eased 
by peace, the military men might continue 
experimenting and developing new weap- 
ons, rather than rushing into production 
with present models, 

If defense spending eases, the economy 
will still be well buttressed by the $24- 
billion-a-year industrial plant expansion 
program. Truce or no truce, businessmen 
show no signs of shelving plans for new 
rolling mills, pipelines, cement plants. In 
fact, cuts in military production will re- 
lease a greater supply of raw materials, 
give an even greater boost to factory ex- 
pansion. 

A cease-fire, however, will certainly hit 
one soft spot in the economy: retail trade. 
Merchants who have been depending on a 
stepped-up arms program to pinch supplies 
and clear out their overloaded shelves, now 
will probably be overloaded for months, 
or, as some say optimistically, “till the 
pickup in the fall.” Retail sales, which 
have been unimpressive for some time, last 
week were 2% below 1950. Many prices 
were due to drop. Last week St. Louis’ 
Brown Shoe Co., Inc., one of the biggest 
U.S. shoe manufacturers, cut prices 9%, 
and other shoemakers got in step. 

Down & Up. Commodity prices, one of 
the best measures of prices to come, start- 
ed sliding from their peaks two months 
ago, have taken their biggest tumble in the 
last two weeks. The Dow-Jones Spot Com- 
modity Price Index closed the week at 
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JouN Lesor 
For a lesser evil. 


198.16, an 18-point drop in eight weeks. 
In the futures markets, prices of cotton, 
wheat and other crops were running 13% 
lower than in May. 

The stock market, which dropped a year 
ago on the outbreak of war, dropped again 
when faced with the prospect of a truce. 
When the Russians suggested a cease-fire 
two weeks ago, the Dow-Jones industrial 
averages fell 2.56. Wall Streeters were not 
so much afraid of peace as wary of any 
drastic change. They rushed to turn their 
stocks into cash, in order to be set for 
anything that might happen. Last week, 





Robert W. Kelley—Lire 
Cyrus Eaton 


“In... common scheme," 


as definite truce talks were arranged, the 
market got back on its feet, In the sharp- 
est rise of the year, the Dow-Jones indus- 
trial average jumped 7.63 in three days, 
closed the week at 250.01. To Wall Street- 
ers, it looked as if the boom was well 
shored up and that peace—if it came— 
would almost certainly be bullish. 


TAXES 
Needed: A Sales Tax? 


Before the Senate Finance Committee 
last week appeared Cincinnati’s John F. 
Lebor, representing some 1,000,000 mem- 
bers of the American Retail Federation 
and the Retail Industry Committee. His 
group had once opposed a national retail 
sales tax because they thought it would 
hurt their business. But now, Lebor told 
the committee, which is considering the 
pending tax bill (Tire, June 25), retailers 
want Congress to pass a retail sales tax. 
They think it would hurt them—and the 
rest of business—less than the sky-high 
corporate and individual rates in the pend- 
ing bill. The new rates proposed under 
the House bill, said Lebor, would raise 
corporate taxes 30% above the high levels 
of World War II. 

Tax Expert M. L. Seidman of the New 
York Board of Trade put that organiza- 
tion on record for a retail sales tax. Such 
a broad and uniform tax, said Seidman, 
would merely restore some balance to the 
U.S. tax system, now top-heavy with in- 
dividual and corporate income taxes, 
which have shot up much faster than 
excise taxes. Under the proposed new 
bill, said he, direct income taxes taken 
altogether would constitute “83% of net 
budgeted receipts compared with 78% 
Jast year and 50% in 1939... Under 
this new ‘fair deal’... a man reaches 
the zenith*of his financial success in life 
when he can retain $23,502.50 out of an 
$80,000 income. After that he can keep 
a nickel out of every dollar.” The Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers also 
plumped for a sales tax (of some 20%), 
but applied at the manufacturers’, not 
the retail level. 

The Finance Committee indicated its 
hostility to all sales-tax proposals. But 
with a 1953 budget estimated at $80 to 
$90 billion, and with almost every other 
source of revenue already tapped to the 
utmost, it looked as if the argument for a 
national sales tax had just started. 


HIGH FINANCE 
Springtime for Henry 


After 34 years and more than 3,200 
pages of court testimony, Henry J. Kaiser 
finally laid an old enemy low. He won his 
breach of contract suit against Otis & Co., 
Financier Cyrus Eaton’s Cleveland under- 
writing firm, In 1948, Otis & Co. signed up 
to help float 675,000 shares of Kaiser- 
Frazer stock at $11.50 a share; under the 
contract, the underwriters could bail out 
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if anyone should try to block the stock 
issue in court. At the last minute Eaton 
bailed out, using as an excuse a suit against 
K-F to prevent the stock issue on grounds 
that Kaiser had mishandled K-F funds. It 
was filed by Philadelphia Lawyer James 
Masterson, a K-F stockholder who had at 
one time represented Otis & Co. in court. 
Kaiser charged that Masterson had filed 
the suit with a nudge from Cy Eaton him- 
self, who wanted a way out of the under- 
writing deal when the price of K-F stock 
began to fall. 

In Manhattan last week, Federal Judge 
John W. Clancy agreed. In a” blistering 
37-page decision he held that Eaton, in 
collaboration with Otis & Co.’s President 
William R. Daley and Ohio’s former Dem- 
ocratic Senator Robert J. Bulkley, had 
used Masterson as a “dummy plaintiff” in 
a “plot to establish an excuse to breach the 
contract.” Masterson operated “on defend- 
ant’s behalf and in performance of a com- 
mon scheme participated in by all.” Judge 
Clancy ordered Otis & Co. to pay K-F 
$2.6 million in damages, the difference be- 
tween the contract price and the market 
value of the stock when the deal fell 
through. (Present price: $5.13.) 

Otis & Co. announced that it would ap- 
peal the decision. Cy Eaton was in a tight 
spot and he knew it; his welshing on the 
deal was the first such case since the Secu- 
rities Act of 1933. But he had squeezed 
out of many a tight spot before. In the 
’20s, Eaton and associates wielded great 
power through big holdings in Republic 
Steel, United Light & Power, and Conti- 
nental Shares. In the depression, Eaton 
lost millions of doll ars. He made his come- 
back with such ventures as Canada’s Steep 
Rock Iron Mines Ltd. (Trae, Sept. 29, 
1947), organizing the Portsmouth Steel 
Co. and by building his underwriting busi- 
ness into one of the nation’s biggest. 

When Kaiser sued, SEC tried to revoke 
Otis & Co.’s underwriting license, but Eat- 
on won the case in court. The National 
Association of Securities Dealers then 
stepped in and suspended him for two 
years. Eaton has managed to hold that up 
pending an appeal to SEC. With the K-F 
decision against him, Eaton may well lose 
the N.A.S.D. fight. He also faces another 
battle with SEC to keep from being 
banned from underwriting for good. 


LUMBER 
Woodman, Spare That Tree 


The U.S. has lost 90% of its virgin 
commercial timber to fires, insects and the 
woodman’s ax, and trees are still falling 





about as fast as they are growing. Big 
U.S. lumber companies have been given 
most of the blame for this drastic, and 
usually wasteful leveling of the nation’s 
tall timber. Last week the biggest lum- 
ber company in the U.S. took another 
big step to build the forests up again. 
In a stand of Douglas fir near Oregon’s 
misty Coos Bay, John Philip Weyer- 
haeuser Jr., Yale-educated president of 
the $273 million Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co., unveiled a plaque to mark 203,000 
acres of second-growth timber set aside as 
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Give your office a modern air with 




















Step No. 1—Install Carrier Weathermaker Air 
Conditioning! Carrier’s exclusive Even-flo air 
distribution gives you superior air conditioning 
without the expense of duct work, 


Exclusive controlled cooling—gives you 
real comfort by balancing temperature, 
humidity, ventilation and air motion. 


Exclusive Humitrol—removes more 
moisture on damp days, brings you comfort 
no matter the season. 


Exclusive Even-flo air distribution—new 
advances in design assure superior air 
conditioning without “dead spots” or drafts, 


Exclusive whisper-quiet operation— 
revolutionary Q-T fan, plenum chamber and 
Even-flo diffuser keep operation quiet. 


Hermetic compressor—no belts to wear 
out, nothing to oil or adjust, no 
seasonal pumpdowns. 


Lower operating cost—larger filters, coils 


and condenser tubing save on electricity 
and water consumption. 


More people enjoy 





Weathermaker* Air Conditioning 


Air Conditioning is the first step in modernizing 
your office—CARRIER Weathermakers go along with 
your step-by-step modernization program. 


Carrier Weathermakers make it easy for you to modernize 
your office step-by-step. You can install them now —and 
they'll begin paying for themselves right away. They'll make 
your personnel more efficient. They'll cut down absenteeism 
and employee turnover. They'll reduce cleaning costs. 


But that’s only the beginning. Carrier Weathermakers 
clean the air —so that you can redecorate to a light, modern 
color scheme... and keep colors looking new. Carrier 
Weathermakers cool the air —so that you can add the heat 
load of brighter, modern lighting. 


If you want your business to have a modern air .. . call 
your Carrier Dealer! He’s listed in the Classified Telephone 
Directory. 








Step No. 2—Get gay with color! Paint your 


walls and equipment in light modern shades. 
They reflect more light, brighten your entire 
office. The Carrier Weathermaker filters out 


dust, makes light colors practical! 





Step No. 4—Bring on the machines! Revamp 
your office operations. Install modern business 
machines. They'll step up office jency. 
Weathermaker Air Conditioning will help keep 
them running right! 





Step No. 3—Turn on the light! Modern light- 
ing does more than brighten your office. It puts 
light where it’s needed. It steps up efficiency— 
reduces errors. And the Weathermaker still 
keeps your office cool! 





Step No. 5—Quiet, please! Put in new acoustic 


ceilings. Deaden floors and walls. There'll be 
no street noise to worry about. And because 
you've got a Weathermaker, no ducts to inter- 
fere . . . and whisper-quiet air conditioning! 


*Reg. U. S. Pet. OF. 


Air Conditioning than any other kind! 


GRANDPA 





Got a Horse Blanket! 

In 1910, the five-cent cigar (as you can 
sec) was in existence; Woodrow Wilson 
was running for governor of New Jersey; 
Donau ran fast enough to win the Ken- 
tucky Derby and thus escape joining the 
24,211 other horses on farms (to say noth- 
ing of those in cities); and Kemper- 
Thomas was outfitting horses everywhere 
with blankets guaranteed to protect them 
“from the ravages of the flies.” 


We were 27 years old, and a leading 
producer of a variety of advertising prod- 
ucts, including a calendar titled “An Ex- 
pectant Hush Thrills Through the World 
as the Chariot of Dawn Draws Near.” 


My, oh my, how the advertising spe- 
cialty industry has grown! The calendar 
is still an important part of our business, 
but grandpa’s horse blanket has given 
way to a windshield scraper. And the 
scraper is just one of the more than a thou- 
sand different, modern products of paper, 
metal, cloth, leather, plastic, ard glass 
that we produce and sell. 


These Kemper-Thomas products are 
purchased from our 500 advertising coun- 
selors by companies all over the nation to 
be given to prospects, customers, em- 
ployees, and suppliers to increase sales and 
to create goodwill. 


Large and small, these firms know that 
business gifts are a vital advertising me- 
dium with two distinct advantages: they 
build goodwill by serving while they sell; 
they are economical and efficient because 
they go only to those persons and groups 
the giver selects, 


To learn how Kemper-Thomas gift ad- 
vertising can help build sales and good- 
will for your company, as it has for others 
since 1883, write on your letterhead for a 
copy of “Making Friends for Your 
Business.” 


KEMPER - THOMAS 


Advertising thatJlives cincinnati 12, oH10 

OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 

Due to expansion of our operations, we have 

a few openings for friendly, executive-type 

men to be trained as goodwill Advertising 

Counselors. Write for details to Training 
Division, 
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WEYERHAEUSER TREE FARM 
Eighty years until harvest time. 


a “tree farm.” On this tract, as on the 
other 1,979,568 acres of Weyerhaeuser 
tree farms, timber will be treated as a 
crop just like corn, cotton and cucum- 
bers, be harvested over an 80-year cycle. 

Islands of Trees, The tree farm ideas, 
although standard practice in Europe for 
years, did not take hold in the U.S. until 
the late 30s, after most of the nation’s 
virgin timber had been cut. In 1941, the 
Weyerhaeuser Co. took the first big step; 
it laid out the first tree farm in Grays 
Harbor County, Wash. 

Weyerhaeuser wanted to show that log- 
gers could make money by farming trees 
steadily from the same acreage, instead of 
stripping stands of timber clean, then 
moving on to another part of the forest. 
The company, which had once done its 
share of destructive timber cutting, began 
to preach and practice “selective cutting,” 
ordered its lumberjacks to fell only ma- 
ture trees. It had one great advantage 
over many others: it controls so many 
woodland acres in the northwest that it 
could divide them into big plots, cut each 
in sequence, thus assure itself a steady 
crop of trees every year. An alternate 
method: “clear cutting,” where entire 
blocks of timber are cut out, leaving is- 
lands of trees on hilltops (see cut) to re- 
seed the surrounding cut-over area. 

The system made sound business sense 
to most lumbermen. By 1951 there were 
23,500,000 acres of tree farms in the U.S., 
and 3,109 tree farmers. Many own only 
70 to 80 acres of woodland, get a steady 
return year after year by following Wey- 
erhaeuser’s methods. But most tree farm- 
ing is big business and ties up plenty of 
capital. Weyerhaeuser and other big lum- 
ber companies (e.g., Crown Zellerbach) 
spend about $37 an acre for such perma- 
nent improvements as roads and wide fire- 
breaks, shell out another 35-60¢ an acre 
every year for taxes and to maintain fire 


| patrols and clear brush. 


Ironbound Patience. Almost as much 
as money and skill, a tree farmer must 
have patience. “We've got a long-range 
crop that summer after summer is ex- 
posed to fire,” said a Weyerhaeuser man 
last week, “and we've got to face it for 80 
years before we can do any harvesting.” 
Some small operators do not think that 
they can afford to wait; they cut their 
lands bare, leave them prey to erosion. 

As proof of tree farming’s success, lum- 
bermen point to the big improvement in 
U.S. forest growth. In 1918, the U.S. was 
cutting down 5.8 trees for every new tree 
that sprouted. This year the ratio has 
dropped to about 1 for 1. If tree farming 
continues to spread, lumber companies 
think that the U.S. may soon be growing 
more trees than it cuts down. 


EARNINGS 


Good Beginning 

Helped by defense orders, U.S. manu- 
facturers’ sales reached a record $53,100,- 
000,000 in the first three months of this 
year, SEC and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission reported last week. Since costs 
rose faster than sales, profits dropped to 
$3,300,000,000, or 8% below 1950's last 
quarter. But they were still 369% higher 
than in 1950’s first quarter. 


AGRICULTURE 


How to Lose a Buck 

At first glance, the news from the De- 
partment of Agriculture looked good: in 
the past year, the Commodity Credit 
Corp. had cut in half (to $2 billion) its 
holdings of surplus grain, potatoes, eggs, 
etc., bought to support farm prices. Then 
Agriculture added the kicker. In unload- 
ing, CCC lost $290 million in the eleven 
months ending May 31. Sample sale: to 
Britain, 16.8 million lbs. of dried eggs, 
bought at $1.03 a lb., sold at less than 26¢. 
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RETAIL TRADE 
Deal for Selfridge's 


In London financial circles, traders gos- 
siped and wondered as the stock of Sel- 
fridge’s department store scooted from 
31s. gd. a share to 52s. 6d. in six months. 
Last week they heard the reason for the 
rise. Lord Woolton, chairman of the Con- 
servative Party and of Lewis’ Investment 
Trust Ltd., which owns a big chain of 
provincial department stores, had put in 
a $9,500,000 (£3,412,000) bid for the 
store. When Lord Woolton offered 65s. 
a share, Selfridge’s Chairman Horace 
Holmes quickly advised his stockholders 
to sell. At the news, Selfridge’s stock 
jumped another ros, 

For 42 years, Selfridge’s great Port- 
land stone facade with its massive Co- 
rinthian columns has dominated Oxford 
Street, one of the city’s greatest shopping 
centers; its aggressive merchandising and 
flamboyant promotions have changed the 
pace of British retailing. Second largest 
store in London,* Selfridge’s has little 
of the snob appeal of its competitors. 
Said one regular customer: “In Fortnum 
& Mason’s you feel ill at ease without a 
mink, at Harrods you feel uncomfortable 
without a hat, but at Selfridge’s you feel 
at home in a cotton dress and sandals.” 
It comes closer to being a big U.S. de- 
partment store than any other shop in 
London. 

Born Great. The reason is that Sel- 
fridge’s was founded by H. Gordon Sel- 
fridge, who was born in Ripon, Wis., in 
1857, made enough money in Chicago 
retailing (he was a partner of Marshall 
Field) to retire at 39. 

But Selfridge, whose big spending and 
royal manner won him the nickname 
“King,” could not stay retired. He de- 
cided to open a store in London, because 
“London is the greatest and richest city 
in the world and contains six million dis- 
cerning inhabitants.” When Selfridge’s 
threw open its doors in 1909, London 
newspapers hailed the $2,000,000 build- 
ing as ushering in “an epoch in London 
life’; the Times was moved to reassure 
its readers that the store’s huge and won- 
derful plate-glass windows did not make 
the structure unsafe. Throngs marveled 
at Selfridge’s 130 departments, its vast 
restaurants, rest rooms, writing rooms 
and six acres of selling space. “Visitors, 
indeed, are guests in a palace,” burbled 
one news story, “with a thousand servants 
at their disposal.” ; 

Boxing Kangaroo. To keep his palace in 
the public eye, “King” Selfridge grabbed 
all the publicity he could (Blériot’s little 
plane was on display in the store the day 
after it flew the Channel), advertised as 
no London merchant had ever advertised 
before. Selfridge’s offered customers “ror 
unusual services,” including expert um- 
brella rolling, cricket bat oiling, pipe 
cleaning, wig-making, wart removing. The 
store’s “Great Luncheon Rooms” offered 
Southern U.S. cooking, such as “Fried 
Chicken, Maryland Cream Chicken, Corn 


* Largest: Harrods (Time, May 16, 1949). 
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ACTORS’ 
FACES 


...Eddie Dowling 


EDDIE DOWLING, noted actor-director of stage and screen 
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Actors’ faces are extra-sensitive 


But Eddie Dowling finds this remarkable new shaving cream 
helps keep his face youthfully soft and good-looking! ~ 


Actors, more than any other group of men, 
must look their young, healthy best at all 
times. But removing heavy stage make-up 
leaves actors’ faces extra-sensitive. This means 
painful discomfort during shaving and can 
even lead to wrinkled, old-looking skin. 

To help actors—and other men with sensi- 
tive skin—maintain a young and healthy 
appearance, The J. B. Williams Company has 
added an amazing new substance to Williams 
Shaving Cream. This new ingredient, Extract 
of Lanolin, helps protect the face against 


excessive dryness and daily blade scrape. 

Now—every time you shave with the New 
Williams Shaving Cream—you give your face 
the benefit of Extract of Lanolin, which helps 
preserve the youthful qualities of the skin. 
If your position calls for a well-groomed look 
from morning till night, or if your face is 
sensitive to the sharp cutting edge of your 
razor, you'll want to start using the New 
Williams Shaving Cream right away. Same 
tube—same carton—but now containing won- 
derful new “Extract of Lanolin!” 





This announcement appears for purposes of record. 


$85,000,000 


Reynolds Metals Company 
First Mortgage 4% Bonds, due July 1, 1962 


The Company has entered into agreements, negotiated by 

the undersigned, for the private sale to institutional inves- 

tors of the above Bonds which provide for the delivery of 

varying principal amounts thereof from time to time on 
or before July 1, 1952. 


Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. 


July 3, 1951. 


Reynolds & Co. 











NEW CAR 
ADVERTISING 





IN THE FIRST 5 MONTHS 
OF 1951 THE 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
PUBLISHED 


224,841 
LINES 


NEW PASSENGER CAR 
ADVERTISING 
e 


The Daily News Leadership 
Over the Second Daily Paper 
Was 


35,400 LINES 
18.7% 


With 70%, of its circulation concentrated 
among the ABLE-TO-BUY FAMILIES 
the Chicago Daily News is a natural 
and powerful advertising medium for 
reaching the Upper Half Families who 
buy 8 out of 10 of the new cars sold. 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


For 76 Years Chicago’s HOME 
Newspaper 
JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 


DAILY NEWS PLAZA: CHICAGO 


NEW YORK, DETROIT, LOS ANGELES 
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Joan & SPRAYER 


International 


Where tractors would run dry. 


Bread . . . Corn Beef Hash, etc., etc.” 
In 1914 it opened a U.S.-style barber- 
shop. 

Selfridge also kept himself in the pub- 
lic eye. In the ’20s all London society 
attended his fabulous champagne election 
parties on the top floor of Selfridge’s, 
danced the Charleston to the music of 
five bands. When things got dull the 
guests watched a boxing kangaroo. 

For years, Selfridge drew a salary and 
expense account of some $1,200,000 
a year until he ran into financial trou- 
ble. A merger with another department 
store (Whiteley’s) cost Selfridge’s about 
$3,600,000; depression and an ill-timed 
$21,000,000 expansion program cost the 
store still more. 

Corner Turned. By 1938, profits were 
down 50% (to $800,000), and King Sel- 
fridge, deep in debt himself, was forced 
into the inactive post of president. By 
1941, after Selfridge had retired on a 
pension of $8,000, the store faced a deficit 
of $6,800,000, Four years ago, when he 
died at the age of 90, King Selfridge’s 
millions had dwindled to $6,000. But the 
store, under the hand of able Yorkshire- 
man Horace Holmes, had turned the cor- 
ner; for the last few years its operating 
profit has averaged more than $2,200,000. 

Lord Woolton plans to operate Sel- 
fridge’s as a link in Lewis’ chain, which 
has always boasted that in every city 
where it has an outlet, it has the biggest 
store. In London last week, the gossip 
was that Woolton planned to make Sel- 
fridge’s big enough so that Lewis’ boast 
would cover London too. 


GOODS & SERVICES 


New Ideas 

Easy Money. The U.S. Post Office last 
week mechanized its $5 billion-a-year 
money-order business. To make things 
easier for customers, it began issuing mon- 


ey orders on pre-punched International 
Business Machines cards which can be 
cashed at any bank or post office. (The 
old forms had to be cashed at the post 
office to which they were addressed.) 

Cotton Caravan. For cotton-spraying 
time in the Sudan, a British inventor has 
devised a camel-borne spraying machine, 
which he demonstrated at the Interna- 
tional Agricultural Conference in Sussex 
last week. The hand-operated pump fitted 
with two nozzles can spray crops in desert 
areas where no tractor-drawn equipment 
can be used. A dromedary named Joan 
(see cut) was drafted from the Chessing- 
ton Zoo for last week’s demonstration. 

Square Dealer. California’s Fridén Cal- 
culating Machine Co. has developed a 
mechanical calculator which, for the first 
time, can do such tricks as extracting the 
square root of a ten-digit number in nine 
seconds without the help of printed ta- 
bles. The machine (about the size of a 
large typewriter) will lop many man- 
hours off complicated calculations needed 
for guided missiles, gun sights, aircraft, 
etc. Price: about $1,200. 

Stud-Shooter. Remington Arms 
brought out a new portable stud-driver 
which uses a .32-cal. blank cartridge to 
“shoot” a steel stud into such tough 
construction materials as concrete, steel, 
brick and asbestos siding. (Studs are used 
to fasten tough surfaces together or to 
attach fixtures.) Lighter than most other 
stud-drivers (5 lbs.), Remington’s Model 
450 is also faster, will drive five studs a 
minute. Price: $119.50. 

Fruit-Meter. The University of Cali- 
fornia Engineering Department announced 
an electronic sorter which grades fruit 
according to ripeness by measuring the 
light reflections from the fruit. The sorter 
pops fruit into appropriate chutes for im- 
mediate sale or for ripening in storage, It 
can sort five lemons a second, does the 
work of four women. 
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You jab the starter and go. As those hundred-odd horses leap to life, chances are dozens of 
wood separators help your battery crack its mighty whip. These little separators do a big job. 
Submerged ina solution of sulphuric acid, sandwiched between lead plates, jostled and jounced 
—they insulate adjacent plates yet permit full electrolytic action. 

Here are two reasons why these separators cost so little yet last so long. Evans engineers 
revolutionized their manufacture, slicing them wafer thin to slash costs. Evans technicians, 
working in Evans’ own wood products laboratory, perfected processing methods that multiplied 
life. Result: economical, dependable battery power for automobiles, trucks, aircraft, submarines, 
hospitals. From Evans timber to product, the same Evans zeal for putting wood to work better, 
faster, at less cost, is yours to command. Evans Products Company, General Offices: das 
Plymouth, Michigan. Plants: Plymouth, Mich. ; Coos Bay, Ore.; Vancouver, B. C. ey 

% 
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THE BEST $6 
| EVER SPENT 


A Story About The 
Wall Street Journal 


“Sitting in a dentist’s waiting room, I 
picked up The Wall Street Journal. In 
12 minutes’ reading I found two ideas 
I could use in my business and one idea 
that saved money on my new house. 

“That day I sent a check for $6 to 
The Journal. It was the best $6 I ever 
spent. I have been reading that amaz- 
ing newspaper ever since. It is the best 
profit-producing, money-saving, help- 
you-get-ahead publication I ever saw! 

“If you think The Wall Street Jour- 
nal is just for millionaires, you are 
WRONG! The Journal is a wonderful 
aid to salaried men making $5000 to 
$15,000 a year. It is valuable to owners 
of small businesses. It can be of price- 
less benefit to ambitious young men 
who want to earn more money.” 

This story is typical. Because The 
Wall Street Journal is published 
DAILY in New York, Chicago, Dallas 
and San Francisco — you get immedi- 
ate service. You get quick warning of 
any new trend that may affect your in- 
come. The Journal has the largest staff 
of writers on business and finance. The 
only business paper served by all four 
big press associations. It costs $20 a 
year, but you can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $6—in U. S. 
and possessions. Just send this ad with 
check for $6. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N.Y. TM 7-16 











Furnace-Tested 
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Better Protection * 
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EDUCATION 





"Our Enemies" 


It was the pedagogues’ turn to strike 
back, and the powerful National Educa- 
tion Association (465,266 members) was 
all set to “name our enemies and hold them 
up to’ public light.” Last week, at its an- 
nual convention in San Francisco, it did so. 

The enemies that N.E.A. had in mind 
were no ordinary critics of the public 
schools, They were a handful of right-wing 
groups that have made their influence felt 
from Port Washington, N.Y., to Pasadena, 
Calif. “They have one characteristic in 
common: bigotry,” said Richard B. Ken- 
nan of the N.E.A.’s Defense Commission. 
Their chief obsession: that U.S. education 
is headed straight for Communism. 

Northern "Exposure." In the N.E.A.’s 
book, the most notable “enemy” is Allen 
A. Zoll, executive vice president of Man- 
hattan’s National Council for American 
Education. Founded in 1946, the council 
claims to be “devoted . . . to the eradica- 
tion of Marxism and Collectivism from our 
Schools,” and its devotion has led it to 
publish scores of tracts and pamphlets. It 
has “exposed” the “Red-ducators” of Har- 
vard University (it lists 76 “pro-Commu- 
nist” professors), of Columbia (87), Chi- 
cago (60), and Yale (30), It has de- 
nounced federal aid to education as a sure 
step towards Communism, has charged 
that “90% of texts and teaching in our 
schools today are in considerable measure 
subversive [to] basic American principles.” 

In this sort of propaganda, Allen Zoll is 
not alone. For two years, Chicago’s Con- 
ference of American Small Business Organ- 
izations has been loudly attacking one text- 
book after another for “concealed theories 
of collectivism,” and the Employers’ As- 
sociation of Chicago has been sending out 
its alarms: “Those thousands of Reds 
among the educators of our land—how 
many of them write the textbooks your 
children study?” Meanwhile, Manhattan’s 
American Education Association has 
joined in; to its executive director, Milo 
F. McDonald, “So-called ‘Progressive Ed- 
ucation’ and Communism are one.” 

Healthy or Destructive? As far as the 
N.E.A. could tell from observing them, 
such organizations capitalize on any local 
school dispute, move in to push their doc- 
trines during the ruckus, and try to spread 
the impression that the whole school sys- 
tem is riddled with Reds. “Up to last year,” 
said Richard Kennan to the N.E.A, last 
week, “we felt it best to ignore their at- 
tacks. Now, we have clear evidence of coa- 
lition in their efforts .. . We had to come 
out slugging.” The N.E.A.’s recommenda- 
tion to the public: learn the difference be- 
tween healthy criticism and destructive 
criticism, then come out slugging, too. 

The N.E.A. also: 

@ Heard a soothing report from Rall I. 
Grigsby, deputy U.S. commissioner of ed- 
ucation: on the basis of the latest Selective 
Service requirements, college and univer- 
sity enrollments would drop only 8% next 
year. 








@ Passed a resolution opposing federal 
aid to private and parochial schools. “The 
. . . Separation of church and state,” said 
the N.E.A., “should be vigorously and 
zealously safeguarded.” 


Speedup 

If everything had gone according to 
plan, Dr. Franklin D. Murphy might have 
made quite a name for himself as a heart 
specialist in Kansas City, Mo. Instead, 
he has won a reputation as one of the 
fastest-rising educators in the U.S. Last 
week, after three years of watching his 
spectacular performance as dean of its 
medical school, the University of Kansas 





. Myron H. Dovis—Lire 
Kansas’ MurRPHY 
Lost: too many good men. 


made him its tenth chancellor—the young- 
est it has ever had. 

Bach to Berlin. At 35, K.U.’s new 
chancellor is an urbane, affable man who 
reads everything from Rabelais to Run- 
yon, listens to everything from Bach to 
Berlin, gets along equally well with schol- 
ars, bankers, farmers and legislators. The 
son of a physician, he graduated from 
K.U. in 1936, and after time out for a 
year of studying physiology at Gottingen, 
Germany, finally got his M.D. at the 
University of Pennsylvania, where he was 
top man in his class. By the time he re- 
turned to his home town, he had been 
around enough to be sure of one thing: 
the Midwest was losing far too many 
good men to the richer and older univer- 
sities and cities of the East. 

Preaching this gospel while practicing 
medicine, Franklin Murphy soon attracted 
the attention of K.U. officials, and in 
1948 the university invited him to head 
its medical school. Before long, K.U. was 
wondering how it had ever gotten along 
without him. 

In the old days, the medical school 
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thought it was doing well to get $200,000 
a year in gifts and grants. In 1949, Mur- 
phy saw the figure rise to $300,000; in 
1950, to $357,000; and in 1951, to $700,- 
cco. He persuaded the legislature to give 
him the unprecedented sum of $3,800,000 
to expand the school and its hospital. He 
raised faculty salaries all around, went 
after the ablest young men he could find 
for his staff. 

Courses & Clinics. Murphy’s influence 
spread beyond his campus. He tackled 
medical problems affecting the whole 
state, notably the problem of the vanish- 
ing country doctor; 7o Kansas rural com- 
munities had no physician at all. He took 
the lead in urging his own graduates to go 
to the country, in persuading rural com- 
munities to build new clinics to attract 
the young M.D.s. To combat the country 
doctor’s fear of “medical isolation,” he 
sent his faculty members around to lec- 
ture on the latest scientific developments, 
and organized refresher courses for gen- 
eral practitioners. The education of a doc- 
tor, he said, is a 40-year program. 

As successor to Chancellor Deane W. 
Malott, now president of Cornell (Tre, 
Feb. 5), Dr. Murphy will take over 6,500 
students, a 684-man faculty, and a $30 
million plant with schools of medicine, 
law, pharmacy, business, engineering and 
architecture, journalism, and fine arts. In 
the last twelve years, K.U. has begun to 
climb from its place as a solid but un- 
spectacular state university. Under Chan- 
cellor Murphy, it hopes to climb even 
faster. 


Too Hard? 


Browsing through the list of college 
graduates who had flunked an important 
U.S. civil service examination, a New 
York Times reporter uncovered what 
seemed to be a startling statistic. Of 1,800 
women who took the test, only 45 were 
declared eligible to become Junior Man- 
agement Assistants.* The men did a little 
better, but most of them failed too. That, 
the Times thought, raised the question 
whether the exam itself was not at fault, 
rather than the students. 

The Government's special Joint Com- 
mittee of Expert Examiners had already 
asked more than 100 educators for their 
opinions of the test. While the returns 
were still coming in last week, the com- 
mittee stated its own case. 

Is there any discrimination against 
women? No more than on any other civil 
service exam, said Chairman Albert J. 
Schaffer. Veterans get a break in the grad- 
ing, and half the people who pass the 
J.M.A. tests pass on the basis of veterans’ 
point preference. Is the test itself too 
hard? The committee thought that top- 
notch college students ought to be able to 
answer such questions as: 

I. Surveillance means most nearly 








(a) continued confinement. (b) in- 
definite parole. (c) constant protection. 


* A general title covering such grade-five posi- 
tions as administrative assistant, budget analyst, 
foreign afiairs analyst, economist, information 
specialist. 
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DIETZGEN 


Look for the distinctive black-ond-orange package thet 
identifies the Dietzgen line of more than 8000 quality items 












DRIPRINT 


TRADE MARK 


The easy-to-read, positive-type 


Dietzgen print that is dry-developed, 


ready to use 


Inexperienced people reod drawings faster, 
ond understand them better, when they ore 
furnished positive-type prints—with the image 
on a white background. Dietzgen DRIPRINTS 
cre easy-to-read positive-type prints with 
strong, crisp black, blue, red or sepia lines 
on snowy white backgrounds. And they ore 
“printed directly from your tracing, or other 
translucent original instantly, without a neg- 
ctive—and developed by a dry process that 
requires no washing, no drying, no delay. 

With this simplicity of production, small 
wonder DRIPRINT is rapidly gaining in popu- 
larity throughout industry ond business. 
ORIPRINT prints, available in pre-cut stand- 
ord sizes, cre ideal—not only for drawings 
—but for forms, bulletins, multiple copies of 
all kinds. Here are prints thet are tough, 
that stand up under rough handling, that 
resist tear and wear. Here ore prints that 
retain amazing legibility even when oil- 
soaked, grime-smeared, sweat-stained. 

Yes, DRIPRINT lines cre permanent. They 
won't fade in strong light; won't smudge, 
won't offset. But if you want to remove 
DRIPRINT lines, to alter or change a drawing 
or form, they disappear with a touch of 





DIETZGEN 





DRIPRINT Eradicator Fluid. And you can 
write or draw on DRIPRINT prints with pen, 
pencil or water color—to make notations, 
alterations. It's a most versatile material! 
But prove it to yourself! We'll gladly send 
you samples to test, compare. Then you'll 
join the growing number of engineers, archi- 
tects, manufacturers and others who unfail- 
ingly insist upon this most satisfying type of 
ommonia-developed print-making. 


EUGENE DIETZGEN CO. 


Chicago * New York * San Francisco * New Orleans 
los Angeles * Pittsburgh * Washington * Philadel- 
phia * Milwaukee * Deolers in All Principal Cities 


Write for Samples 


Test DRIPRINT in yourown 
shop, office, field work. 
Write on your company 
letterhead for stock sam- 
ples, sent to you free. 
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everyone — 
has his own 
preference 





but when drinking 
at public fountains 


79% prefer PAPER CUPS 


Management has found it pays big 
dividends to add paper cup service 
to bubbler fountains — for complete 
drinking water service, 


Because surveys at public fountains 
show 8 out of 10 people prefer — and 
look for — paper cups. 


Because paper cup service cuts risk 
of contagion, reduces absenteeism, 
fosters efficiency and morale. 


And AJAX cups, economically print- 
ed, can put any desired message right 
before the eyes of every user. 


Modernize your winking water service — 
easily, economically. Send coupon for fact- 
filled folder ‘“X Marks the Spot.” 


AJAX Cup Filler fits 
outlet now on most 
bubbler fountains. 
And easily attoched 
AJAX dispenser keeps f 

cups ol ways handy. > > 






~ 


© PAPER CUPS 
ASA X DISPENSERS 
CUP FILLERS 


(os 7 


jm UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 
| 8) General Offices: Springfield 2, Mass. 
14 Divisions from Coast to Coast 


Gentlemen: Send me without obligation your folder 


on 
Drinking Woter Service, and samples of 





Se ee each niaen eae pntinniien ail 


(d) unwarranted suspicion, (e) close 
supervision. 


II. Select the sentence that is preferable 
with respect to grammar and good usage 
in a formal letter or report. 


(a) Although that statement is true, I 
did not leave it influence my decision. 
(b) My decision is not effected by that 
statement even though it is true. (c) 
Although true, I have not let that state- 
ment influence my decision. (d) That 
statement is true, but it does not affect 
my decision. (e) Because that statement 
is true does not have any effect on my 
decision. 


Ill. The weight of water is 62.4 pounds 





per cubic foot. What is the weight of the 
water that fills a rectangular container 
6 inches by 6 inches by 1 foot? 


(a) 32.2 pounds, (b) 15.6 pounds, (c) 
10.4 pounds, (d) 12.48 pounds, (e) none 
of these. 

(For answers see footnote.) 


Through such tests over the past three 
years, the Government had apparently 
been getting just what it wanted in the 
way of $3,100-a-year junior management 
assistants. Of 36,000 hopefuls who took 
the J.M.A. exams, only about 2,000 
passed, and only 1,600 were hired to start 
the long climb toward top-level jobs that 
pay up to $14,000 a year. 





MILESTONES 





Born. To Benson Ford, 31, vice presi- 
dent of the Ford Motor Co. and general 
manager of its Lincoln-Mercury Division, 
and Edith McNaughton Ford, 31: their 
second child, first daughter; in Detroit. 
Name: Lynn McNaughton. Weight: 5 lbs. 
10 02. 


Born. To Burt Lancaster, 37, carnival 
acrobat turned cinema tough guy (The 
Flame and the Arrow, The Killers) and 
Norma Anderson Lancaster, 34: their 
fourth child, second daughter; in Santa 
Monica, Calif. Name: Joanna Mari. 
Weight: 9 Ibs., 24 oz. 


Married. Clyde Beatty, 45, the big 
top’s No. 1 lion & tiger trainer; and Mrs. 
Lorraine Abel, 29, nightclub singer; he 
for the third time, she for the second; 
in Bellingham, Wash. 


Divorced. Robert Nathan, 57, poet 
and novelist (Portrait of Jennie, One 
More Spring); by Janet Bingham Na- 
than, 40, his fourth wife; in Reno. 


Killed in Action. Colonel Karl Lewis 
Polifka, 40, pioneer in military aerial 
reconnaissance, veteran of 347 combat 
missions in World War II; when his 
plane, hit by enemy small arms fire, 
crashed in Korea. 


Died. Sam Cobean, 34, The New 
Yorker cartoonist known for his X-ray- 
eyed heroes’ “thought balloons” in which 
passing women got undraped; in a motor 
accident; near Watkins Glen, N.Y. 


Died. Hugh Casey, 38, burly onetime 
relief pitcher for the Brooklyn Dodgers, 
who set a record in the 1947 World 
Series when he was called from the bull- 
pen in six of the seven games; by his 
own hand; in Atlanta, Ga. Depressed by 
his fall from big-league to semi-pro ball, 
by a messy paternity suit, a $6,759 tax 
lien and a reported heart ailment, the 
onetime “Fat Fireman of Flatbush” tele- 
phoned to his estranged wife, told her 
“I’m all dead inside,” then, as she lis- 
tened, shot and killed himself. 


Died. Francis Adams Truslow, 45, 
former head of the New York Curb Ex- 
change, recently appointed by President 
Truman to the U.S.-Brazil Joint Com- 
mission for Economic Development, with 
the rank of minister; of a heart attack; 
at sea, en route to Rio de Janeiro, 


Died. James Norman Hall, 64, author, 
best known for his collaborations with 
Charles Nordhoff on romantic adventure 
stories of the South Seas (Mutiny on the 
Bounty, Botany Bay, The Hurricane); of 
a heart attack; in Papeete, Tahiti. After 
flying in World War I’s famed Lafayette 
Escadrille, Hall and his partner traveled 
to the South Seas to write, settled per- 
manently on Tahiti, where Hall felt that 
he had “a grandstand seat to view the 
workings of a mad machine age.” 


Died. Lord Inverchapel of Loch Eck 
(Archibald John Kerr Clark Kerr), 69, 
one of Britain’s top career diplomats (42 
years of service) and a chief adviser to 
the British representatives at the Pots- 
dam, Yalta, Teheran and Cairo Confer- 
ences; of a heart attack; in Greenock, 
Scotland. Following four years as ambas- 
sador to Nationalist China’s wartime 
capital, Chungking, he was sent to Mos- 
cow in 1942 for the war years, once 
spent two congenial hours with Stalin in 
a Kremlin bomb shelter during a Nazi 
air raid. His last assignment before re- 
tiring to his farm in Scotland: Ambas- 
sador to the U.S. (1946-48). 


Died. Antonin Besse, 71, French mer- 
chant prince who made a fortune bringing 
the riches of the Middle East (skins, 
coffee, frankincense, myrrh) to Europe; 
of lung congestion; in Elgin, Scotland. He 
emerged from self-chosen anonymity in 
1949, when an alert newsman discovered 
that it was Besse who had given Oxford 
£1,500,000—biggest gift from a foreign- 
er, second largest in modern times—to 
set up a new college, St. Antony’s. Ob- 
ject: to foster Anglo-French relations and 
further the characteristic he admired 
most in Oxonians—“grit.” 


Answers: I, e; IT, d; III, b. 
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Fnge- if you are 





Punched-card Systems — the 
most effective way of “explod- 
ing” bills of material into raw 
material and procurement re- 
quirements under CMP. 





Sched-U-Graph charts graph- 
ically production capacity on 
long-range programs; controls 
production scheduling and 
machine loads. 
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A RECORDS RESEARCH REPORT 
ON THE 
CONTROLLED MATERIALS PLAN 


cess-proved methods of charting progress 


operating conditions 


requirements 


If you have received controlled material allotments 
under CMP, either as a prime consumer direct from a 
Government Agency, or as a secondary consumer 
receiving allotments from your customers, here is a 
practical manual that will simplify your paper work 
under CMP. It not only shows you, step by step, 
dozens of ways to save on clerical routine, but more 
important still, it lays the groundwork for getting the 
end result you want —a properly balanced, uninter- 
rupted flow of materials to meet your requirements 
on schedule. At the same time, it sets up all the 
records you need to prove compliance with CMP 
regulations. Phone our nearest office or write for your 
free copy of X-1203. Address: Remington Rand Inc., 
Room 1207, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Remington. Fran 


costs in preparing Applications for Allotments 


ALLOTMENT ACCOUNTING — Simplified forms 


PURCHASING — Simplified records needed for 


closer follow-up on suppliers — desirable under CMP 


INVENTORY CONTROL — Basic principles and i 
methods for effective control of raw materials and 


parts, to insure compliance with CMP inventory 





under CMP, hows kal ov yous — 








BILLS OF MATERIALS — Detail and Summary; 


how to keep current — and how to use to save time and 





(immediate delivery) to meet sll NPA record keeping : eo - 
requirements 2 
= 

‘ : Bei 

PRODUCTION AND PLANNING — How to control 2 ae. ia 

i 25 

and coordinate long range programs under CMP; suc- < Xe hey 
4 

> 












Kardex Visible — for allotment 

accounting, for charting inventory 

of individual items, for controlling 

deliveries under CMP Reg. 2. ! 
= 


a 





Visibly Signalled Folders facilitate 
filing of orders and correspond- 
ence to assure delivery of parts 
and materials on close schedules. f 
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IN 1793 ELI WHITNEY built his cotton gin in a barnyard—with his 
own hands and homemade tools—and it worked, For then tech- 
nology was simple. In contrast, the recent development of nylon 
took 10 years of research time and 70 millions of dollars! 








IN 1876 ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL had nothing but an idea, a 
few dollars’ worth of materials and an attic workshop. Yet he built 
and proved the first telephone. Today, however, great laboratories 
are needed to prove a new idea in communications. 


An Offer of Research Facilities 
To Inventive Americans Who Need Them 


The Sinclair Plan is opening up the Company’s great laboratories 
to every American who has an idea for a better petroleum product 


NVENTIVE Americans are often at a loss today. Not 

because of any lack of ideas, but because of a need 
for large and expensive facilities to find out if and how 
their ideas work. 

This was no obstacle in our earlier days. The Wright 
Brothers designed their first airplane with the help of a 
foot-square homemade “wind box”—and the plane flew. 

In contrast, the man with a new idea in airplane design 
today often needsa supersonic wind tunnel costing millions, 

In short, science and invention have become so com- 
plex that a man with an idea for a better product often 
needs the assistance of an army of specialists and millions 
worth of equipment to prove his idea has value. 

Within the petroleum field, the Sinclair Plan now offers 
to provide that assistance. 

Under this Plan, Sinclair is opening up its great research 
laboratories at Harvey, Illinois, to independent inventors 
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who have sufficiently good ideas for better petroleum 
products or for new applications of petroleum products, 

If you have an idea of this kind, you are invited to 
submit it to the Sinclair Research Laboratories, with 
the provision that each idea must first be protected, in 
your own interest, by a patent application, or a patent. 


The inventor's idea remains his own property 


If the laboratories select your idea for development, they 
will make, in most cases, a very simple arrangement with 
you: In return for the laboratories’ investment of time, 
facilities, money and personnel, Sinclair will receive the 
privilege of using the idea for its own companies, free 
from royalties. This in no way hinders the inventor from 
selling his idea, which was developed under the Sinclair 
Plan, to any of the hundreds of other oil companies for 


whatever he can get. Sinclair has no control over the in- 








PETROLEUM RESEARCH requires much expensive equipment—like 





this apparatus to test lube oil. The Sinclair Plan opens up such tial in developing and proving out new petroleum products such as 
facilities for the first time to outsiders who have promising new ideas Sinclair's new antirust gasoline, RD-119. These engines are just 
but who do not have means of finding out if and how their ideas work. part of the equipment available to the Sinclair Plan. 

ventor’s sale of his idea to others, and has no participation How to proceed: Instructions on how to submit 
in any of the inventor's profits through such dealings, ideas under the Sinclair Plan are contained in an In- 
Moreover, it is a competitive characteristic of the oil ventor’s Booklet available on request. Write to W. M. 
business that the new products adopted by one company Flowers, Executive Vice-President, Sinclair Research 
are almost invariably adopted by the whole industry. Laboratories, Inc., 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, 
This means that his agreement with Sinclair should open N. Y. for your copy. 

up to the inventor commercial opportunities which might IMPORTANT: Please do not send in any ideas until you 
otherwise be hard to find, have sent for and received the instructions. 





SINCLAIR RESEARCH LABORATORIES—nine buildings containing the production and refining. Under the Sinclair Plan, the available 
most modern testing equipment known—have contributed many capacity of these great laboratories is being turned over to work on 
of today’s most important developments in petroleum products, the promising ideas of independent inventors everywhere, 


SINCLAIR —A Great Name in Oil 
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This amazing device 
will rid your home 

or office of damaging 
moisture at once! 


No muss! No fuss! No 
messy chemicals! Just 
plug the Frigidaire 
Dehumidifier into any 
standard outlet. It 
checks moisture electri- 
cally —automatically! 

Successful in thou- 
sands of installations, 
this amazing air-dryer 
works on proved refrig- 
eration principles. It’s 
powered by the Meter-Miser—same 
type of unit used in Frigidaire Refrig- 
erators, backed by a 5-Year Warranty. 

For full details, see your Frigidaire 
Dealer. Or write for free folder—Frigid- 
aire Division of General Motors, Day- 
ton 1, Ohio. In Canada, Leaside (To- 
ronto 17), Ontario. 





Syigidaire reserves the right to change specifications, 
or discontinue models, without notice. 


SS FRIGIDAIRE © 


Electric Dehumidifier 





ANOTHER 
FAMILIAR SIGHT 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


TIME's Atlantic Edition is 


—Printed in Paris from film 
flown from the U. S.... 


—Read by 300,000 readers in 
Europe, the Middle East and 
Africa while the same issue is 
being read in the U. S.... 


—On sale at newsstands in all 


principal cities or through the 
concierge at your hotel. 
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CINEMA 





Box Office 


June’s box-office leaders in 22 
cities, as reported by Variety 

1) The Great Caruso (M-G-M) 

2) On the Riviera (20th Century-Fox) 

3) Fabiola (Jules Levey; United Art- 
ists) 

4) Go for Broke! (M-G-M) 

5) The Thing (RKO Radio) 


Battle of Wonderland 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee 
Agreed to have a battle; 

For Tweedledum said Tweedledee 
Had spoiled his nice new rattle. 


US 


Walt Disney’s animated color film Alice 
in Wonderland (RKO Radio) is booked 
into Manhattan’s Criterion Theater for its 


© Walt Disney Productions 
Disney's ALICE 
Irreparably damaged? 


U.S. premiére Aug. 1. Six days earner, 
Producer Lou Bunin’s French-made pup- 
pet & live-action Alice in Wonderland 
(released through Souvaine Selective Pic- 
tures) is slated for its U.S. opening in two 
of Exhibitor Harry Brandt’s Manhattan 
movie houses. Last week, after months of 
ominous rumbling, Disney and Souvaine 
entered into battle. Claimed Disney: Bu- 
nin’s “inferior” Alice would deceive the 
public into going to see the wrong picture, 
thus spoiling his nice new Alice’s box- 
office take. In good Tweedledee fashion, 
Souvaine retorted: Contrariwise! 

The battle was joined in Manhattan’s 


district court, where Disney and RKO 
sued Souvaine and Brandt to restrain 
them from unveiling Bunin’s Alice and 


cashing in on the Disney picture. Sou- 
vaine countered that it was “happy” 
Disney had finally seen fit to bring the 
squabble to a head. Said President Henry 
Souvaine (Time, March 12): “The time 


has arrived for a properly constituted 
court of law to determine the legality or 
illegality of Mr. Disney's efforts over many 
years to destroy Mr. Bunin’s property.” 

The right to Lewis Carroll’s 1865 clas- 
sic have fallen into the public domain, 
making Alice fair game for any moviemak- 
er. Disney announced his project in 1945, 
at about the time Bunin had the same 
idea. Bunin moved faster and held a 1949 
premiére in Paris. In the U.S., Disney had 
gained an edge in 1938 by registering his 
Alice in Wonderland title with the Mo- 
tion Picture Association of America. 

If Disney wins the court battle, Bunin’s 
$1,500,000 Alice will be barred from U.S 
exhibition until 18 months after Disney 
releases his $3,000,000 Alice. To Disney's 
contention that Bunin’s competing Alice 
would cause “irreparable damage” to him 





Bunin’s ALice* 
Contrariwise! 


and RKO, the Souvaine outfit blandly 
replied: “Actually, it is healthy for the 
industry to have two entirely different 


conceptions of a beloved classic appearing 
at approximately the same time... We 
believe that the public is entitled to see 
either one or both. We doubt that the 
name ‘Alice in Wonderland’ is any better 
known now than it was before Mr. Disney 
began his expensive exploitation job.” 


The New Pictures 


Strangers on a Train (Warner), Alfred 
Hitchcock’s latest thriller, winds up with 
a scene in which a merry-go-round goes 
wild, spins like a pin wheel, and crashes in 
a gaudy blaze of explosions that no earthly 
carrousel could touch off. The movie itself 
is the same way: implausible but intri- 
guing and great fun to ride. 

Based on Patricia Highsmith’s 1950 


% British Actress Carol Marsh. 
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ere 
in the 
world 
is all the 
coal 
coming 
from 7 


Today, the call is for more coal—still more coal—to make 
all the steel and the thousands of other things that go into 
ships and tanks and planes. And that’s on top of all the coal 
used for power—by the railroads and utilities—in the factories 
—and for home heating. And remember, nearly 18,000,000 
homes, more than half the homes in the country, depend on 
coal for heat. Will there be enough to go around? 

The answer is YES, enough for every need—for this coun- 
try’s coal companies have led America to first place in world 
coal production—three times that of any other country. 

America’s leadership in coal is no accident. 92% of Amer- 
ica’s total fuel reserves are in coal. And progressive coal 
companies have equipped the U. S. miner with the world’s 
most efficient mine machinery. Thus the American miner, 
today, has a daily output 4 to 24 times as great as that of any 
miner in Europe or Asia. 

Out of today’s giant preparation plants comes better coal, 
Fortunately, too, coal burning equipment has been greatly 
improved, so that one ton of this better coal, used under the 








more efficient modern boiler, yields as much energy as did 
three tons—a relatively few years ago! 

America’s leadership in coal production is a direct result 
of free competition. The operators of this country’s 9,000 
privately owned coal mines have had to keep up with each 
other in efficiency or go out of business. In their competitive 
effort, the coal companies have invested hundreds of millions 
of dollars in research—in modern mining equipment and in 
developing new mine properties! 

America’s privately managed coal companies are doing a 
production job that no government-owned or dominated 
coal industry, anywhere, can begin to match! 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. Cs 


FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE iS FOR PEACETIME PROGRESS 


> 


YOU CAN COUNT ON COAL! 
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BIKINI 
TO 


ZANZIBAR 


GEORGE E. FAILING 


President 
FAILING SUPPLY COMPANY Says: 


nf 
i 


"Both our company and our portable drilling 


cigs proudly wear the ‘made in Oklahoma’ 
lobel, and behind the water and oil located 
and produced by these rigs all over the world 


lies a typical Oklahoma story.” 


“Back in the thirties, we were a young com- 
pany—and Oklahoma wasn’t much older. About 
all we had was the conviction that we could 
succeed. Oklahoma hos helped us prove our 
conviction.” 


“The sky is still the limit in Oklohomo. 
there is real opportunity for men who want to 
help create and guide their own futures. We 
invested our time, money and efforts in Okla- 
homa, and our faith hos been fully rewarded.” 


“Everyday, newcomers are building their 
business futures in Oklahoma, backed by the 
resources of their own determination, plus the 
encouragement of a progressive state. We in 
Oklahoma issue both a challenge and a warm 
invitation to you to build your heritage in 
Oklahoma.” 

















The dynamic story behind 
the George E. Failing 
Supply Company. Also 
read “Factors favoring 
business expansion in 
Oklahoma’’. A special 
confidential report rela- 
ting to your business will 
be prepared on request. 
Both books--yours for the 
asking 


STATE CAPITOL BLDG. 
KLAMOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
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novel, the picture begins with a chance 
encounter on a Washington-to-New York 
train between a tennis player (Farley 
Granger) and a wealthy, gabby ne’er-do- 
well (Robert Walker) with a touch of 
homicidal mania, Granger, in love with 
Socialite Ruth Roman, wants to rid him- 
self of a faithless wife who is balking at a 
divorce; Walker would like nothing better 
than to see his own father dead. Aglow 
with enthusiasm, Walker proposes that 
they both commit murder, obliging each 
other with a friendly swap of victims so 
that the crimes can be motive-free models 
of perfection, 

Director Hitchcock toys with this plot 
as lovingly as the crack-brained murderer, 
plays it for wry irony and unexpected 
humor as well as suspense. But he seems 
less interested in making his audiences 
believe in the story’s outrageously rigged 
tricking and 


situations than in teasing, 


FARLEY GRANGER & Ropert WALKER 
The merry-go-round broke down. 


dazzling them with the masterful touch of 
a talented cinematic show-off. In a familiar 
shot of tennis spectators pivoting their 
heads to & fro, he plants the conspicuously 
immobile head of the murderer, staring at 
the hero. He intercuts a Forest Hills ten- 
nis match, which Granger desperately tries 
to win in time to intercept the villain, with 
a scene over a sewer grating miles away, 
where the murderer is straining to recover 
a vital piece of evidence. 

As usual, Hitchcock threatens constant- 
ly to steal the show from his own cast, but 
this time he must share it with Actor 
Walker, who makes the psychopathic 
strangler both sinister and ind hence | 
amusing, and two unfamiliar (and hence 
doubly effective) supporting players: 
Laura Elliott, as Walker’s hateful, empty- 
headed victim, and Marion Lorne, in the 
role of his mother, a slightly potty matron 
who dotes on her son and innocently man- 
icures his nails when he wants his hands 


properly groomed for their homicidal task. | 
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cut costs witha 


Davidson Dus! 


You can save plenty .. . avoid 


costly delays . . . have what you 
want when you want it. Your | 
Davidson Dual will print your 
letterheads, envelopes, order blanks, 
office forms, advertising literature... 

< and white 


quality work . . . black 


or multi-color 





Prints both offset 
And... 


handle all your office duplicating, 


and letterpress. it will 


too, using low cost paper masters. 


Let us show you how the Davidson 
can pay for itself through direct 
savings. 
Write for 
details, 


Hundreds of 
printers who 
operate 
Davidson 
Duals can 
give you 

| this fast, 
economical 
Service, coo. 








| DAVIDSON CORPORATION 
A SUBSIDIARY OF MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
1022-60 W. Adams s Street, Chicago 7, Ulinois 








heart of Miami... 
open all year. 


AIR CONDITIONED ROOMS OPTIONAL 





anything Grows with ... 


DRICONURE 


ORGANIC FERTILIZER 


"Safe. Sane and Easy to Use” 


Buy it from your favorite dealer 


Atkins & Dur brow 165 John St., N.Y.C. 38 
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Kind Lady (M-G-M) presents Broad- 
way’s Maurice (Hamlet, Man and Super- 
man) Evans in a new cinemadaptation of 
an old Broadway melodrama. Always at 


home in a revival, Actor Evans gives a | 


performance as technically polished as the 
movie’s production, and Co-Star Ethel 
Barrymore keeps right up with him. But 
the thriller’s chills are slow in coniing, 
only moderately chilling when they arrive. 

Actress Barrymore plays the wealthy, 
aging owner of a house full of art treasures 
in genteel, turn-of-the-century London. As 
a down-at-heel artist who stops one day to 
admire the original Cellini knocker on 
the door, Evans wins her confidence with 
a display of breeding, paintings and pov- 
erty. He finds a pretext to move himself, 
his sickly wife (Betsy Blair) and baby into 
the house. Then he brings in a couple of 
confederates as a butler (Keenan Wynn) 
and maid (Angela Lansbury), imprisons 
the old lady in her room and takes posses- 
sion. While looting the house of its El 
Grecos, Rembrandts and Chippendales, he 
coolly blocks his prisoner’s attempts to 
get help, sets about driving her out of her 
mind, finally schemes to kill her. 

Yet the picture fails to drum up any 
real sense of menace. Even in his most vil- 
lainous moments, Evans seems a smoothly 
agreeable chap, and Actress Barrymore, 
bravely enduring her ordeal, looks as if 
she could get up any time she wanted to 
and make mincemeat of every scoundrel 
in the house. 


Current & CHoIce 

The Frogmen. How the Navy’s under- 
water demolition teams cleared invasion 
beaches in World War II; with Richard 
Widmark, Dana Andrews, Gary Merrill 
(Time, July 9). 

Four in a Jeep. The timely story of a 
four-power MP patrol in Vienna, split by 
the plight of a Viennese girl in trouble 
with the Soviet command; with Viveca 
Lindfors, Ralph Meeker (Trae, June 18). 

Oliver Twist. Director David (Great 
Expectations) Lean’s brilliant adaptation 
of the Charles Dickens novel; with Alec 
Guinness, John Howard Davies, Robert 
Newton (Time, May 14). 

On the Riviera. Danny Kaye plays a 
double role in a cinemusical whose laughs, 
songs and dances sparkle as brightly as its 
Technicolor (Time, May 7). 

Father's Little Dividend. In a lively 
sequel to the original Spencer Tracy-Joan 
Bennett-Elizabeth Taylor comedy, the 
Father of the Bride becomes a grandfather 
(Time, April 23). 

Kon-Tiki. An engrossing documentary 
record of how six men floated 4,300 miles 
from Peru to Polynesia on a raft’ (Time, 
April 16). 

Isle of Sinners. A stirring French movie 
(original title: God Needs Men), with 
Pierre Fresnay as a devout fisherman 
whose fellow islanders prod him into the 
sacrilege of serving as their priest (Time, 
April 16). 

Born Yesterday. Judy Holliday’s Acad- 
emy Award-winning performance as the 
dumb blonde of the Broadway hit (Tre, 
Dec. 25). 
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How to drink sea water 
eee and LIVE! 


A flyer forced down at sea suffers many hardships. 
But now, he need not fear the most dreaded of all 
—thirst. 

He'll find a Permutit Sea Water Desalting Kit 
stowed in his rubber raft. A few minutes is all he'll 
need to change salt sea water into life-giving, fresh 
drinking water, 

The Desalting Kit which functions by ion- 
exchange first developed during World War II and 
accepted by the U. S. Navy, Army, and Air Trans- 
port Command, helped save the lives of countless 
sailors and airmen, The new Permutit Kit has even 
greater capacity, making life for our fighting men 
just that much safer. 

Permutit also has many new industrial ion- 
exchange processes for the recovery of valuable 
and critically short materials from liquids. These 
help our defense plants do a better job here at home. 

For information about any water conditioning 
problem, write to The Permutit Company, Dept. 
T-7, 830 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y., or 
to Permutit Company of Canada, Ltd., 6975 Jeanne 
Mance Street, Montreal. 


PERMUTIT 








WATER CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS FOR OVER 38 YEARS 
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Travetcer's Samptes (238 pp.}—Frank 
O'Connor—Knopf ($2.75). 


Few living writers deserve to be called 
natural storytellers. One of them is a lyri- 
cal, explosive, 47-year-old Irishman named 
Frank O'Connor. His wry, dry tales may 
seem, at first glance, mere fragmentary 
sketches. But at a closer look they reveal 
themselves as prime examples of stories 
which tell a lot by saying a little. 

His latest collection, Traveller’s Sam- 
ples, offers a lively display of O’Connor’s 
line of goods: a readiness to accept and 
enjoy people in all their frailty, a mocking 
yet unmalicious mimicry of Irish speech, 
and a rich instinct for whatever is sly and 
shrewd in Irish character, 

Sometimes O’Connor takes a friendly 
poke at the Irish clergy, whom he usually 
paints as a tolerant and jolly lot; some- 
times he takes a friendly look at another 
celebrated Irish institution: sex. He writes 
about it with sanity and grace. In one 
story a baby unblessed by law provokes a 
legal battle between two families, and a 
lawyer remarks: “The trouble about mar- 
riage in this country... is that the fa- 
thers always insist on doing the coorting.” 
In another story, a romantic girl chides a 
stolid suitor: “You don’t want to make a 
home for a girl till there’s nothing else left 
for you to do with her.” 

“Coorting” is a favorite activity in 
O'Connor’s stories. He enjoys showing 
men in that uncomfortable moment when 
the impulse to roam clashes with the in- 
stinct to settle down. Most of the time 
they settle, for to the Irish, “marriage 
seems to come more natural.” 

The best of O'Connor’s Samples is a 
group of stories about Irish childhood. 


Frank O'CONNOR 
Coorting is a favorite activity. 
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Tenderest of all is First Confession, the 
story of a boy convinced that “a fellow 
confessing his sins after seven years would 
have more to tell than people that went 
every week.” To an amused priest he ad- 
mits his dislike of his grandmother. The 
priest gives him absolution and some 
candy, and the boy comes out, heart- 
lightened, feeling that “he was the most 
entertaining man I'd ever met in the 
religious line.” 

The typical O’Connor story ends in an 
affectionate jeer at the human race, but it 
is the kind of special Irish jeer that 
warms the heart. 


In the Mouth of Fame 


THe Serecteo Letters or JoHn Keats 
(282 pp.)—Edited by Lionel Trilling— 
Farrar, Straus & Young ($3.50). 


Keats’s letters are among the best in the 
language; they move toward a poignant 
climax as the young poet, his powers bare- 
ly glimpsed, realizes that he will die young 
(tuberculosis killed him at the age of 25). 
That Keats was a full-blooded man as well 
as a literary genius is the main impression 
left by this collection, for which Lionel 
Trilling (The Middle of the Journey; The 
Liberal Imagination) has written a spar- 
kling introduction. 

As a schoolboy, John Keats was handy 
with his fists. One of his friends later re- 
called that “he would fight anyone— 
morning, noon and night, his brothers 
among the rest.” Nothing in the boy sug- 
gested the conceit of the prodigy, and 
when he began writing verse a few years 
later, he assumed none of the pale, bo- 
hemian attitudes of the precious poet. 

Hatter or Poet? Keats never had things 
easy. His father, a stableman, died when 
Keats was nine, and his mother remarried, 
unhappily. The boy’s guardian was a stern 
merchant who mistrusted poetry on prin- 
ciple, and thought John would be better 
off as a hatter. 

But Keats’s charm and talent capti- 
vated the livelier literary people of his 
day. The letters written in his early 20s 
reflect the hope of his friends for his tal- 
ent and the joyous confidence with which 
he shared their hope. “What a thing,” he 
exclaims, “to be in the Mouth of Fame.” 
And in another letter he bursts out: “I 
feel assured I should write from the mere 
yearning and fondness I have for the 
Beautiful even if my night’s labours should 
be burnt every morning. . .” 

This hunger for poetic expression was 
part of a larger hunger for all of human 
experience. Keats was frankly sensuous: 
“Talking of Pleasure,” he writes to a 
friend, “this moment I was writing with 
one hand, and with the other holding to 
my Mouth a Nectarine—good god how 
fine. It went down soft, slushy, oozy.” 
This Keats, who loved food, pretty girls 
and hiking, does not match the stereotype 
of the romantic poet; he is far closer to 
Bernard Shaw’s description of him as “a 
merry soul, a jolly fellow, who could not 








The Bettmann Archive 
JouHN Keats 
"A merry soul, a jolly fellow." 


only carry his splendid burthen of genius, 
but swing it around, toss it up and catch 
it again, and whistle a tune as he strode 
along.” 

Matter of the Moment. These letters 
destroy two other romantic legends that 
have grown up about Keats. One is that he 
died from the pain caused by the vicious 
reviews the British literary magazines gave 
his early poem Endymion. The Keats re- 
vealed here was much too hardy to let 
a few brutal words break him. He wrote: 
“This is a mere matter of the moment— 
I think I shall be among the English 
Poets after my death.” 

The other legend is that the sweetheart 
of his dying months, Fanny Brawne, was a 
coldhearted flirt who did not return his 
love. Keats's letters to Fanny are desper- 
ate with yearning for life, bitterness of the 
foreknowledge of death, and an unashamed 
sexual longing. They make clear, however, 
that the relation between the two was a 
tragedy of mutual love broken by hard 
circumstance. Tender, cajoling, jealous, 
despairing and frantic by turn, these last 
letters are like the cry of a doomed soul: 
“You must be mine to die upon the rack if 
I want you. . . No—my sweet Fanny— 
Iam wrong. I do not want you to be unhap- 
py—and yet I do, I must while there is so 
sweet a Beauty—my loveliest my darling! 
Good bye! I Kill you—O the torments!” 


A Poem of America 


Paterson, Book IV (55 pp.)—William 
Carlos Williams—New Directions ($3). 


Since 1946, Poet and Pediatrician Wil- 
liam Carlos Williams has been publishing 
parts of a long poem, Paterson. In between 
patients and the writing of an autobiogra- 
phy (to appear next fall), gingery Bill 
Williams, 67, has been letting his eye 
roam over the industrial area of northern 
New Jersey and has been thinking about 
the patterns and meanings of U.S. life. The 
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Friend,” he grows three billion bushels of corn, a billion bushels of 
wheat and oats, yearly. Nickel containing alloys help by strengthening 
and toughening critical parts of tractors, corn pickers, other farm 
implements. 





No matter what's cooking, “Your Unseen Friend,” 


Whether ou row food Nickel, can be depended upon to protect food's | 
flavor and purity. That's why the $11 billion food- | 

processing industry has bought so much equipment 

—cooking kettles, cutting tables, conveyors—made 


= or cook food of stainless steel or other Nickel containing alloys. | 
...0r eat food 





Yours is a land of plenty... plenty of good, 


+ you have an “Unseen Friend” sz Nickel wholesome food. 
And one thing that helps make it so is Nickel. 


Ask farmers. They “reap a harvest” from the 
Nickel containing alloys. For these alloys 
strengthen and toughen vital parts of tractors, 
disc plows, and other farm equipment. Thus 
help keep things goin’ and growin’. 

Or ask food canners. One reason their soups and 
meats and vegetables are so delicious is 

because corrosion-resisting Nickel alloys help 
protect their purity. 


You don’t see this Nickel, of course, because 

it's intermixed with other metals to add | 
special properties. j 
Nor do you sce the long-range planning ...the 
thousands of men and the miles of subsurface 
mine tunnels and shafts ... equipment, 

plants, underground trackage ... needed to blast 

the ore from the Earth's depths. | 


Nor do you see the sorting, grinding, smelting, 
and refining operations developed by Inco 


- — to extract millions of pounds of Nickel from | 
y ; ae millions of tons of ore. | 


All this you may not see. But you can see why 








Breakfast, dinner, or supper, there's your milkman, your baker. Ask 


hardly anything you eat that isn't canners. Ask meat packers. On your Nickel is important to your present 
purer, more wholesome because of behalf, they're big users of corrosion- and future welfare. And why it is called, 
“Your Unseen Friend,” Nickel. Ask resistant Nickel alloy equipment. “Your Unseen Friend.” 


For you and your family, there's good, 
rich food for thought in "The Romance 
of Nickel.” Write for your free copy... 
The International Nickel Company, Inc., 
Dept. 303a, New York 5,N. Y. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


Tiant wale 


. 
© 1951,T.1.N. Co. N | C k e | «Your Unseen Friend 
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result is Paterson, a scrapbook of daily 
life as Americans live it. 

In its first three books, the poem had 
its narrator-hero, “Dr. Paterson,” sketch- 
ing vignettes of the city, mourning over 
the lost souls who wander through it with 
“minds beaten thin by waste,” and ran- 


| sacking the town library to find out why 


men have become walled off from each 
other. The answer is supposed to come in 
Book IV. 

Book IV begins with a descriptive pas- 
sage satirically called an “idyl.” A young 
nurse flits between Dr. Paterson and an 
old dowager who appreciates her massages 
and hopes for lesbian intimacy. In this 
final glance at the wasteland of his time, 
Williams is at his best: he records the in- 
flections of U.S. speech with accuracy and 
economy. But when he gets around to giv- 
ing his own recipe for improving U.S. life, 
what seems to emerge is a shrill cry against 
“usury,” oddly reminiscent of Ezra Pound, 

At the end, the poem is redeemed by an 
elegiac backward look to the early days of 
Paterson, when “the breathing spot of the 
village was the triangle square. . . Well 
shaded by trees with a common in the 
center where the country circus pitched 
its tents.” 

Now & then, Williams hits his lyrical 
best: 


Love is a kitten, a pleasant 
thing, a purr and a 
pounce, Chases a piece of 
string, a scratch and a mew 
a bal! batted with a paw 

a sheathed claw. 


But Book JV is marred by too many 
dull, prosy flats. 

In its entirety, Paterson makes a bold 
bid for attention as one of the few im- 
portant long poems written in the 20th 
Century U.S.; it may evoke comparison 
with Whitman’s Leaves of Grass. Is Pater- 
son a successful poem or an uneven per- 
formance, with alternating passages of 
beauty and incoherence? Well, they're 
still arguing about Whitman. 


With Love & 20-20 Vision 


THe CatcHer IN THE Rye (277 pp.J— 
J. D. Salinger—Little, Brown ($3). 


“Some of my best friends are children,” 
says Jerome David Salinger, 32. “In fact, 
all of my best friends are children.” And 
Salinger has written short stories about 
his best friends with love, brilliance and 
20-20 vision. In his tough-tender first 
novel, The Catcher in the Rye (a Book- 
of-the-Month Club midsummer choice), 
he charts the miseries and ecstasies of an 
adolescent rebel, and deals out some of 
the most acidly humorous deadpan satire 
since the late great Ring Lardner. 

Some Cheap Hotel. A lanky, crew-cut 
16, well-born Holden Caulfield is sure all 
the world is out of step but him. His code 
is the survival of the flippest, and he talks 
a lingo as forthright and gamy, in its way, 
as a soldier's. Flunking four subjects out 
of five, he has just been fired from his 
fourth school. 

Afraid to go home ahead of his bad 











Associated Press 
Witiiam CarLos WILLIAMS 


Scrapbook of life. 


news, he checks in at a cheap New York 
hotel; in the next 48 hours, he tries on a 
man-about-town role several sizes too 
large for him. Getting sickly drunk at a 
bar, he slithers away in a Walter Mitty 
mood, pretending: “Rocky’s mob got me 
... I kept putting my hand under my 
jacket, on my stomach and all, to keep the 
blood from dripping all over the place. I 
didn’t want anybody to know I was even 
wounded . . . Boy, was I drunk.” 

Some Crazy Cliff. When the seedy night 
elevator man proposes sending a young 
prostitute to his room, bravado makes 
him play along. Besides: “I worry about 
that stuff sometimes. I read this book 
once. . . that had this very sophisticated, 
suave, sexy guy in it. . . and all he did in 


otte Jacob 


J. D. SALINGER 
Survival of the flippest. 
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his spare time was beat women off with a 
club . . . He said, in this one part, that a 
woman’s body is like a violin and all, and 
that it takes a terrific musician to play it 
right: It was a very corny book—I realize 
that—but I couldn’t get that violin stuff 
out of my mind anyway.” His enthusiasm 
for that kind of fiddling practice fades in 
hopeless embarrassment as soon as the 
tart snakes out of her dress. 

Scolded by testy cab drivers, seared by 
his best girl’s refusal to elope with him, 
and surrounded by an adult world of 
“phonies,” he loses control of his tight- 
lipped histrionics. He sneaks home for 
a midnight chat with his perky ten-year- 
old sister, breaks down and cries on 
her bed. In a moving moment, he tells 
her what he would really like to do and 
be: “I keep picturing all these little kids 
playing some game in this big field of rye 
and all. Thousands of little kids, and no- 
body’s around—nobody big, I mean—ex- 
cept me. And I'm standing on the edge of 
some crazy cliff. What I have to do, I have 
to catch everybody if they start to go over 
the cliff—I mean if they're running and 
they don’t look where they’re going I have 
to come out from somewhere and catch 
them. That’s all I’d do all day. I'd just be 
the catcher in the rye and all. I know it’s 
CTEZY «a0 

For U.S. readers, the prize catch in The 
Catcher in the Rye may well be Novelist 
Salinger himself. He can understand an 
adolescent mind without displaying one. 


Profile in Water 


Tue Sea Arouno Us (230 pp.)—Ro- 
chel Carson—Oxford University ($3.50). 


About 24 billion years ago, a ball of 
whirling gases, intensely hot and rush- 
ing through the black spaces of the uni- 
verse at immense speed, gradually became 
the earth. At one point, a great chunk 
of earthly substance was torn away—and 
the earth had a moon, The atmosphere 
developed, then came countless years of 
rain, filling in great gaps on the earth’s 
surface. Thus the oceans were born. 

This is the story with which Rachel 
Carson opens her book about the sea. Like 
a television camera rolling through a mu- 
seum of rare objects, The Sea Around Us 
focuses on almost everything connected 
with the world’s oceans: their origins, his- 
tory, inhabitants and mysteries. Miss Car- 
son, a biologist with the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, writes lucidly and has a 
gift for popularizing without talking down 
to her readers. 

A typical chapter is Miss Carson's biog- 
raphy of the surface waters. Here is the 
snake-mackerel, up from the depths, first 
seen in living form by the Kon-Tiki expe- 
dition; here the uncountable creatures 
called plankton, a community of minute 
animals and plants. In the ocean food 
cycle, plankton is eaten by such small fish 
as the herring, small fish by larger ones 
like the tuna, larger ones by squids, and 
all of these by whales. To survive, sea 
creatures assume remarkable disguises: 
the Sargasso Sea slug has a soft, shapeless 


body, exactly like the vegetation in which | 
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Go modern- 


Oo 
Hypoid! — 


ow TIMKEN-DETROIT 


MEDIUM- AND HEAVY-DUTY AXLES 


The trucking industry is a going concern—in more ways 
te than one! Like any other good business, it is forever striv- 

: ing to give better service at lower cost! And the key to 
accomplishing that objective lies in this basic fact: The greater the number 
of ton-miles per truck, the greater the profits—at lower cost to the shipper! 


That's why today you'll see more and more of America’s big trucks rolling 
on Timken-Detroit Axles with Hypoid Gearing! On the highway and off, 
this dependable axle gearing has proved itself under all types of load and 
road conditions. Its simple, rugged construction provides maximum per- 
formance—at a minimum of maintenance. 


If you build, buy or sell trucks, specify Timken-Detroit Axles and Brakes! 
You'll find Hypoid Gearing an important Timken-Detroit feature! 
The offset Hypoid pinion 


a {i é Ol is bigger and stronger. 


i Bearings are bigger. More 
HEAVY-DUTY GEARING danitate\ ta, Goaheck! te: 


i ducing loading per unit of contact area, Torque- 
Fp eaten : transmitting capacity is increased. Slower gear 
, ratios are practical without loss of strength. 













SEND FOR THIS IN- 
FORMATIVE ILLUS- 
TRATED BOOKLET 
ON HYPOID GEAR- 
ING TODAY! IT’S 
YOURS FOR THE 
ASKING! 





WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF AXLES FOR TRUCKS, BUSES AND TRAILERS 
PLANTS AT: Detroit and Jackson, Mich. « Oshkosh, Wis. e Utica, N. Y. 
Ashtabula, Kenton and Newark, Ohio e New Castle, Pa. 





OPEN-END WRENCH 


...another example of 


one of the many things 
in which we excel. 
Consult us for fine 

forgings, stampings and 

hand tools at low cost. 


The 


Bingham-Herbrand 


Corporation 


Toledo 6, Ohio f BH - Fremont 2, Ohio 


HUNG FROM 
CEILING OR 
MOUNTED 
ON FLOOR 


LOW-COST TIME 


Summertime is the most convenient sea- 
son for you to install Reznor gas unit 
heaters. And, every heating man will tell 
you that he can install them now for less 
cost than in winter. Reznor units are 
actually “automatic” heating machines 
that meet commercial, industrial or resi- 
dential requirements everywhere .. . 
installed singly or in multiples. Write 
today. There’s a Reznor dealer near you. 


“REZNOR MANUFACTURING CO, 
19 UNION ST MERCER, PENNA 
Send me 20-page catalog in full color 
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it lives; another fish mimics weeds even 
to the point of having white dots which 
look like worm spots. 

Under its sometimes placid surface, the 
sea is shown to be a swirling and endless 
battleground: 70-ton sperm whales pitted 
against squids 30 feet long, fur seals prey- 
ing on species of fish no man has ever seen 
alive. And in the midst of this bloody, 
ceaseless struggle, some pacifists survive 
a long time: in the calm Sargasso Sea, 
plants last for centuries, 

With Dantesque confidence, Miss Car- 
son moves down into the sunless depths of 
the sea, describes the bottom sediment (in 
some places 10,000 feet deep), sketches 
the contours of the submarine mountain 
ranges, and speculates on the changes in 
sea shape. As she tells her story with sci- 
entific assurance and a happy freedom 
from scientific jargon, curious bits of in- 
formation emerge: 

@ Half the fish living in dark waters have, 
in some mysterious way, developed the 
power of luminescence, and many of them 
carry luminous torches that can be turned 
on or off at will. 

@ There are eerie regions of sediment 
which, for reasons that remain unknown, 
are carpeted with a soft, red substance 
devoid of any organic remains but sharks’ 
teeth and the ear bones of whales, 

@ The Gulf Stream is a recent develop- 
ment—a mere 60 million years old. 

@ Birds on inaccessible islands are tame 
and friendly: albatrosses have been 
known to bow politely to human visitors. 

@ In a cubic mile of sea water there is 
about $93 million worth of gold, but no 
one has yet figured out how to extract it 
profitably. 


Recent & READABLE 


This Is War! by David Douglas Dun- 
can, Superb photographs, uncaptioned but 
linked by three terse narratives, give an 
unrivaled sense of what the fighting in 
Korea has been like to the foot soldiers 
who slugged it out (Tie, June 25). 

The Teahouse of the August Moon, by 
Vern Sneider. An amiable U.S. Army cap- 
tain, assigned as an occupation adminis- 
trator, is presented with two respectable 
geisha girls as “souvenirs,” and learns 
about the Okinawan way of life from them. 
Pleasant summer reading (True, June 25). 

A Soldier's Story, by Omar N. Bradley. 
The top U.S. military man tells how the 
war in Western Europe was fought and 
won (Trae, June 18). 

The Age of Elegance, by Arthur 
Bryant. Third volume of a brilliant his- 
torical trilogy on England during the Na- 
poleonic era (Time, June 11). 

Invitation to Moscow, by Z. Stypul- 
kowski. Gripping personal history by a 
Polish underground leader who refused to 
“confess,” despite 7o days & nights of 
Soviet-style interrogation (Tiare, June 4). 

Some Notes on Lifemanship, by Ste- 
phen Potter. How to be a conversational 
cad (Time, June 4). 

Man and Boy, by Wright Morris. A 
quiet little horror story about Mother & 
Father Ormsby and their average bad 


| marriage (Time, May 28). 


SHORTEST 
DISTANCE - : 
between MANY points! 


SAVE MANPOWER—SPEED PRODUC. 
TION —SELECT-O-PHONE helps to get 
the most out of every man employed. 
Yet SELECT-O-PHONE requires no oper- 
ator. It is automatic! And it has proved 
its worth in cutting costs and increasing 
production—-in saving time, steps and 
errors! 


TAKE THE LOAD OFF YOUR SWITCH- 
BOARD — SELECT-O-PHONE is inde- 
pendent of your city telephone system— 
relieves your switchboard otf inside 
traffic, It permits you to talk privately to 
from one to fifty-five stations — individu. 
ally or collectively. It helps expedite 
orders—turns ideas into action! 


GET THE FACTS 
For complete information, address 
SELECT-O-PHONE Division, Dept. 9-G-3 
KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD AND SUPPLY 
COMPANY, 6650 S. Cicero Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


KELLOGG 
Seleat-O-Phone, 


THE /7S/2€ VOICE OF BUSINESS 





RELIEVES PAIN OF 
HEADACHE - NEURALGIA 


physicians 
and dentists 
recommend 


Anacin® relieves headache, neuralgia, neuritis 
poin fost because Anacin is like a doctor’s pre- 
scription—that is, Anacin contains not just one, 
but a combination of medically proven, active 
Ingredients in easy-to-take tablet form. Thou- 
sands have been introduced to Anacin through 
their own dentist or physicians. If you have 
never used Anacin, try these tablets yourself 
for incredibly fast, long-lasting relief from 
pain. Don’t wait, Buy Anacin today, 





AFTER YOU READ 






YOU'LL KNOW 
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‘Le him talk 


“Get a load of him! 


“In the ten years I've been patrolling this 
park, I've seen and heard all sorts of crack- 
pots. One guy said the only good food for 
people was .. . grass! Imagine me turning 
down a steak dinner for grass! And only 
last week some wild-eyed old coot was warn- 
ing people the world would pos-i-tive-ly 
come to an end today. 


“Now take that bird over there. He’s telling 
everybody to quit work and let the govern- 
ment support them for the rest of their lives. 
Pretty soon somebody in the crowd'll ask 
him where the government's going to get the 
money to do it .. . and the answer ought 
to be a honey. Why, listening to answers 
like that keeps me laughing hard enough 
to forget my feet are killing me! 


“Run 'em in? Nah! ... let 'em have their 
say. This is one country where a guy can 
speak up without getting beat up for it. 
Which reminds me of the foreign lad who 
stood on that same bench yesterday, telling 
people how lucky they were to be living 
here in America, 


“Where be came from, there wasn't any Free 
Speech. He couldn’t go to the church he 
wanted. Couldn't own property. Had his 
own business but they took that away and 
made him work in a slave camp. But in ¢his 
country he picked out his own job... at 
the Republic Steel plant here in town... 
and he’s never been happier, helping to make 
steel for his adopted country. 


“Matter of fact, he pointed right at me and 
told the crowd I was there to serve and pro- 
tect them. In Ais country, he said, everybody 
ducked when a cop showed up. Funny 
thing, I didn’t mind him speaking about 
me. Me... part of Freedom! 


“Y'know, I listened to him so long, I was a 
good ten minutes late ringing in, and the 
Sergeant gave me what-for. But I'm glad I 
did listen to that foreigner. He brushed up 
my memory about a lot of things I'd been 
taking for granted. And me with two kids 
in the Service!” 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


Republic Building, Cleveland 1, Ohio 


is 


Republic BECAME strong ina strong and 
free America. Republic can REMAIN 
strong only in an America that remains 
strong and free ... an America whose great 
Steel Industry is second to none. Republic is 
increasing its annual steel- making capacity by 
1,174,000 tons! Republic's huge over-all expan- 
sion program will cost about $250,000,000 . . . 
for new mills, mines, furnaces, and improved 
facilities. It is money well spent ... to help keep 
America strong at home and abroad! 


™ * * 


For a full color reprint of this advertisement 
write Dept. E, Republic Steel, Cleveland 1, Obio 
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By replacing traditional materials with modern 

Lustrex styrene plastic, Television Associates was 

able to mass-produce this intricate, high precision item 
to close tolerances—in fast, one-shot molding techniques. 
And with plastics, costly machining, finishing 


and assembly were cut to a minimum. 


Production economies, though, are only one of the 

many advantages of Lustrex styrene plastic. Remember, 

too, Monsanto produces a big family of plastics...each 

with a wide range of versatile properties and 

characteristics. For expert help with your materials problems, 
call on the Monsanto Technical Council; or, for the name 

of competent molders and fabricators in your area, write: 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Plastics Division, 

Room 1108, Springfield 2, Mass. Lustrex: Reg, U. 8. Pat. Off. 






“We scrapped ‘habit-itis’* for plastics—and for low-cost 
mass-production by our molder, Niles Corporation, South 
Bend, Indiana,” says W. C. Eddy, President, Television 
Associates, Incorporated, Michigan City, Indiana. 


*habit-thinking in design and materials engineering 


“We're producing a revolutionary new film magazine 
better, faster, at lower cost...with plastics” 


Typical of the important part plastics play in the 
photographic equipment industry—is the story behind the 
first low-cost continuous film magazine which permits repeated 
showings of film on any projector without re-winding. 


MISCELLANY 


Self-Conscious. In Washington, Ind., 
the county poor farm made $1,386 profit 
from the first month’s production of its 
nine oil wells, changed its name to the 
Daviess County Home. 





Undercover Men. In San Antonio, 
when city detectives voted for officers of 
the police association, the count showed 
50 more ballots than detectives. 


Feet First. In Fremont, Ohio, Conroy 
Kinkead told the sheriff how he happened 
to be driving someone else’s car: he and 
his wife had hitchhiked until her feet 
started hurting. 


Blind Justice. In Baltimore, Magis- 
trate Harry Katz dismissed the defendant 
charged with violating City Ordinance 438 
after trying vainly to find out from the 
court clerk, the police commissioner's ex- 
ecutive secretary and the traffic bureau 
what the ordinance was. 


It Stinks. In Little Rock, Ark., the 
Sanitation Department recorded the rea- 
son for a worker’s resignation after he had 
put in one day on the job: “Said gar- 
bage smells too bad.” 


Scrambled Eggs. In Washington, the 
Army explained to the Department of 
Agriculture that it could not buy Agricul- 
ture’s dehydrated surplus eggs because 
they do not meet the Army buying stand- 
ards approved by Agriculture. 


Helpmeet. In Lakewood, Ohio, after 
G. V. Harris telephoned his vacationing 
wife that she had taken the mailbox key 
with her, she obligingly mailed it back 
to him. 


Customer's Beef. In Tulsa, Okla., after 
they advertised that they would give a 
cow to anyone who could decipher the 
OPS meat regulations, Grocers Wes & 
“Choo” Phillips tried to head off an in- 
sistent housewife whose 850-word explana- 
tion was approved by the local OPS, final- 
ly compromised, awarded her a side of 
choice steer. 


Unfair Competition. In Sacramento, 
Calif., Bar Owner Nick Sanducci com- 
plained to the city council about the new 
gospel mission next door: “Every time 
somebody comes along they grab him and 
make him take the pledge.” 


Right of Way. In Elmwood Place, 
Ohio, Motorist Clayton Bush ignored 
the warning light at a railroad crossing, 
beat a northbound freight, was rammed 
by a southbound express, bounced back 
& forth for a block between the two 
trains, wound up with minor cuts and 
bruises, standing on the tracks with his 
steering wheel in his hand. 


Tagged. In Birmingham, police booked 
Lottery King for gambling. 
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-BLAISE PASCAL 
fon might and right 






It is right that what is just should be obeyed; 
it is necessary that what is strongest should be obeyed. 
Justice without might is helpless; might 

without justice is tyrannical. Justice without might 
is gainsaid, because there are always 

offenders; might without justice is condemned. 
We must then combine justice and might, 

and for this end make what is just strong, 


or what is strong just. 


(Pensées, 1670) 
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CHOICE QUALITY 





I'VE MADE THE MILDNESS 
TESTS. NOW | KNOW ITS 
CAMELS FOR ME! THEY 
HAVE A WONDERFUL FLAVOR 
AND A MILDNESS THAT 
AGREES WITH MY THROAT! 














Lov ELY Risé Stevens is venturesome. She's a ACCORDING TO A NATIONWIDE SURVEY 


glamorous opera star, but she also branches out to OF DOCTORS IN ALL BRANCHES OF MEDICINE— 


other fields—radio, television, movies. In cigarettes, 
she has cried different brands and different mild- 
ness tests. After making the tests, Risé says: 

“My voice comes first with me and Camels 
have the mildness my throat demands. With 
Camels, every puff'’s a pleasure!” 

All over the country, smokers have tested for 
mildness—sniff tests, puff tests...and the thorough 
30-day Camel test. Now, after ¢ > te’ : 
2 day . est. INC after all the tests, Camel @ Make your own 30-Day Camel Test — the 


sensible, sAorough cigarette test. Your “T-Zone 
(T for Throat, T for Taste) will cell you how 


leads all other brands by billions of cigarettes — 
according to latest published figures! Smoke 





Cc als f 30 d The rou'll k , hy flavorful and mild Camels are... how well they 
amels tor days. ren you now why — agree with your throat— pack after pack! 
After all the Mildness Tests, R. 3. Reynolds Tobacco Co...W sere, NC 


amel is Americas most popular cigarette by billions! 


